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CHAPTER I. 

faber's devices for killing time. 

Lucy's letters to Lady Redlands, written and 
despatched under circumstances so unpromising, 
for a considerable time brought no answer. 
The fair writer, therefore, naturally concluded 
that her Roman intelligencer, however gay and 
reckless, shrank from abiding by the assertions 
she had made, or had perhaps discovered that 
they were unfounded, and for that reason 
desired to retreat in silence from the position 
she had taken up. 

Strangely enough, however, Faber's corres- 
pondent. Lady Jane Percy, appeared to be 
actuated by the same reluctance to write. She 
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had been urged in the most earnest manner to 
reply without delay, to the one important 
question put to her. Faber, respecting the 
depth of whose sincerity she could indulge in 
no scepticism, had conjured her to terminate 
their separation, or to state frankly what were 
her reasons for condemning him to what he re- 
garded as the worst species of exile. 

Had he been engaged in any occupation, his 
thoughts, at least during some hours of the day, 
might have been diverted from that irritating 
channel in which they now moved ; but he had 
unfortunately no social task which it was in- 
cumbent on him to perform, and study, devoted 
as he had been to it at other times, had now 
become irksome and profitless. 

This state of things produced in him a degree 
of mental disquietude, difficult to be described. 
Sometimes he accused himself of lukewarmness, 
of tameness, of apathy ; other men, he thought, 
would have made light of her injunctions to 
remain in England till she should send for him. 
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and have followed her footsteps whithersoever 
she might go ; he began even to think that she 
would have entertained a better opinion of him 
for a little touch of disobedience on this point, 
since women, in many instances, are pleased by 
having their commands set at naught 

Yet the habitual chivalry of his character, 
after a brief struggle with commonplace opinions, 
soon recovered its natural force, and made him 
scorn the idea of interpreting the woman he 
loved otherwise than in conformity with the 
proper import of her language. 

Women of paltry dispositions, he thought, 
might delight in having their weakness subdued 
by the strength of man, might say one thing 
and mean another ; but the proud and beautiful 
descendant of all the Percies too closely re- 
sembled himself to be guilty of such frivolity. 
At all events, he had given her his word to 
adhere to a certain course of conduct, and apart 
from all other considerations, that ought to be, 
and was, suflGicient to withhold him from setting 
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foot on the Continent till it should be her 
pleasure to bid him come to her. 

Still, he was not the less perplexed to decide 
what to do with himself in the interval He 
was not one of those persons who, if their own 
account may be believed, have their thoughts 
so completely at command, that even on the 
martyr's gridiron, they could reflect on pleasant 
things. Faber, who was now in some sense on 
the gridiron, turning and grilling very slowly, 
at all events, found it impracticable to exercise 
this species of self-command. He made, as in 
duty bound, aU sorts of experiments for im- 
parting a pleasant tone to his speculations, rode 
out into the country, strolled in the fields, 
lay in bed all day, sat up all night, smoked, 
read, watched the moon rise and set, pored 
upon the movements of the stars like an astro- 
loger ; but the moment the eflPort, whatever it 
might be, was at an end, his ideas, like the 
heavy particles in certain mixtures, immediately 
began to precipitate themselves towards the 
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basis of the whole system of his thoughts and 
sentiments, Lady Jane Percy. 

One of the resources to which he now and 
then had recourse for a brief respite from re- 
flection, was a call on Mrs. Leicester, who 
buzzed and rattled like a whirligig, talked of 
all things past, present, and to come, related 
anecdotes, often scandalous, read passages from 
the letters of her correspondents, allowed him 
a glimpse sometimes of her own diary, in which 
very strange things were occasionally entered, 
and, with a skill highly creditable to her tact, 
allured his thoughts into agreeable paths by 
beginning with Jane, and then winding away 
unperceived to topics altogether dissimilar. 

Her recipe for all sorrow was to create a 
crush and get into the midst of it. According 
to her theory, you must be amused by looking 
at a multitude of human faces, however un- 
meaning or stupid they may be. 

* I have found it so,' she said, * and as I have 
made the experiment during, I don't care to 
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mention how many years, you ought to believe 
me/ 

* I do believe you, dear Mrs. Leicester ; 
but you forget that what is possible for you, 
with your cheerful, pleasant spirit, is far from 
being so easy for me.' 

*No, not easy, Mr. Evelyn; of course, I 
don't say that, but possible I maintain it is.' 

* I can't agree with you.' 

* Say you won't, and you will be much nearer 
the mark.' 

* Indeed, you wrong me greatly.' 

* Well now, what is your trouble after all ? 
A young girl — mind, I am fond of Jane Percy, 
and so don't fancy I am going to disparage her 
— a young girl, I say, just at the very acme 
of the moody age, when girls often fancy it 
behoves them to mope and pine, flies off at a 
tangent, and in order to play the queen, revives 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, and issues 
to her lover her despotic fiat, that he is to do 
this, and not to do that, that he is to remain 
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in a certain place with his mouth open, gaping 
to catch stray pleasures or stray pains, as the 
case may be — and you, a man and a statesman, 
forsooth, instead of letting the wheel of her 
caprices turn round quietly, and amusing your- 
self in the meanwhile, take the fantastical com- 
mand to heart, and make yourself miserable. 
Oh, I havn't patience with such disastrous non- 
sense. Take my word for it, she is fretting 
and fuming at this blessed moment, wishing 
her own tyranny in the depths of the Red Sea, 
and longing with all the energy of a woman's 
heart to see your face by her side. Mind, I 
don't say she isn t perfectly in earnest in wish- 
ing you to obey her behests. It is pleasant to 
be obeyed — power is just as sweet to women 
B8 to men, perhaps sweeter — ^but leave her to 
herself, and she will be much more likely to 
abridge the period of your probation than if 
you were to worry and pester her.' 

* Perhaps so, Mrs. Leicester. However, her 
behests shall be obeyed.' 
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* Of course. But now, with all your wisdom, 
you don't see at what I have been aiming all 
this time.' 

* No, if you have been aiming at anything 
particular.' 

* Exactly,' replied the old lady. * Yes, I have 
been aiming at something very particular, 
which is, that I want you to be present at a 
crush that I am now organizing for the benefit 
of people like yourself, who stand in need of a 
little distraction.' 

* Your design is highly charitable ! ' 

* Whether you think so or not, Mr. Evelyn, 
it really is. I have a number of friends re- 
volving about me, who I see clearly want a 
new direction to be given to their thoughts — 
want something to talk about — Something to 
laugh at — something to colour their dreams 
when they go home at five o'clock in the 
morning, — weary, sore from squeezing, ex- 
hausted, and excessively glad to lie down and 
sleep after their night's exertion.' 
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*But you know, Mrs. Leicester, I hate 
crowds.' 

* Ridiculous, why should you hate anything 
that pleases other people ? ' 

* I don't blame other people for their tastes ; 
I only dislike to form one of a multitude for 
my own sake.' 

*Like or dislike it, I command you by the 
potent spell of Lady Percy's name to come to 
me on such a night : ' and she named it. 

So appealed to he could not refuse, but went 
away regretting in his heart he had made the 
unlucky call, since as- he flattered himself Mrs. 
Leicester might otherwise have forgotten him. 
People's theories of social phenomena obviously 
take their shape and colour from the character 
and inclinations of their author. Li spite of 
Mrs. Leicester's Uvely exposition, Faber was 
scarcely able to understand what gratification 
men can possibly derive fi^om congregating 
together, exchanging commonplace observations, 
pressing against and passing each other, like so 
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many particles of water in the ocean, and then 
returning each to his place, more weary per- 
haps, but certainly no wiser than he went. 

Occasionally to make a complete muster of 
their acquaintances, the owners of large houses 
and fortunes, often invite in the dog-days, 
twelve or fourteen hundred people to meet at a 
house scarcely large enough to contain half that 
number. 

From the door to the farther end of the 
picture gallery, there is then nothing but a 
cram of people, looking in great distress at 
each other, having taken perhaps a quarter 
of an hour to mount the stairs, as much time 
more to penetrate into the drawing-room, and 
wishing all the while the host and his friends 
at the antipodes. 

When the crush is not too great, you laugh 
perhaps at your own absurdity for placing 
yourself in such a situation, and as others do 
so too, a sort of wave of grim merriment passes 
over the faces of the closely-wedged throng, in 
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which obstructions are multiplied by the infinite 
entanglements of voluminous skirts and steel 
hoops, which bend, and twist, and fold, and cut 
your shins, and would often pitch you forwards 
headlong, but that the fair wearers are there to 
prevent your fall. 

On the night in which Mrs. Leicester's ^ 
menace was fulfilled, Faber repaired to the 
dreaded scene of action, which his carriage 
approached through a terrible Babel of vehicles, 
amid swearing Jehus, and prancing horses. 
A stranger to London would have feared lest 
the whole should be turned into a field of 
carnage, so alarming did it seem to venture 
into the ocean of whirling wheels and creak- 
ing poles, and high-fed snorting horses, which 
could not have been more in their element at 
Waterloo. All around twinkled the lamps, 
while the staves of an army of policemen were 
brandished along the pavement's edge to prevent 
my lord's or my lady's bays fi'om plunging into 
an area. 
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Faber scarcely noticed the hubbub around 
him, but trusting life and limb to his coachman, 
was landed safely at the foot of the steps lead- 
ing up to the desired haven. Not being early, 
he would have regarded with dismay the dense 
phalanx, male and female, whose locks and 
. plumes nodded before him, but that as he was 
there it mattered very little to him in what 
part ; so yielding to the ungentle pressure, he 
was lifted gradually up the stairs with the 
onward surging crowd, all of whom seemed as 
eager as if the point of their destination had 
been the gates of paradise. Arrived on the 
spacious landing-place, they dispersed right and 
left, and allowed each other a little more 
breathing space. 

Just before him, as he neared the top of the 
stairs, Faber caught a glimpse of Miss 
Williams, side by side with Henry Seaton, 
with whom she was conversing and laughing 
in a familiar manner. Chancing to turn 
round, she saw Faber, at whom she threw 
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a look of entreaty, which he interpreted to 
signify, that he was not to recognize her just 
then. 

If he truly read her meaning, it implied 
that she was either in a false position now, or 
else had been when at Jingle Hall. As the 
surging of the crowd thrust him forwards, he 
passed close by them, when Seaton saw and 
nodded to him. On, however, he went, re- 
turning the nod, but without speaking, and at 
length found a corner beside a pillar where the 
waves of turbulence circulated less tumul- 
tuously. 

As he stood there gazing at the sea of faces, 
he observed at a short distance, flitting to and 
fro among the company, the forms of Charles 
Jingle, Sir Ralph Dingwell, and Mr. Aylmer, 
Fanny Yernon, Emily Jingle, Lucy, and 
several others of his acquaintances ; but as they 
merely flashed before his sight and disappeared, 
he abstained from all attempts at speaking to 
them. 
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At length, later in the evening, when en- 
gaged in thinking of a very different person, 
he found Miss Williams by his side, 

* If you will favour me with your address, 
Mr. Evelyn,' she said, in a low voice, * I will 
with your permission do myself the pleasure 
to call upon you, for the purpose of entering 
into some explanations which would be im- 
practicable here.' 

G-iving her a card, Faber replied, in the 
conventional phrase, — 

^I shall he most happy to see you. Miss 
Williams.' 

* Oh, don't call me by that name,' she whis- 
pered ; * my reason I will give you when we 
meet. Adieu for the present.' 

With these words she glided slowly away, 
and was soon lost among the multitude, from 
whose thousand throats there arose a sound 
like the murmur of the ocean. 

From the short notice he had been able to 
take of Miss Williams's face, it appeared to 
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him to have undergone a great change since 
they had met at Jingle Hall. It was hard, 
confident, and expressive, as he thought, of no 
little presumption. * Surely,' said he to him- 
self ^I misunderstood her altogether when I 
saw her in the country/ 

It perplexed him, moreover, to comprehend 
the relation in which she stood to Henry 
Seaton, a man of wild and dissipated character, 
who had never thought of marriage except as 
a financial speculation. This, however, was no 
concern of his, so he dismissed the matter 
from his mind, and was soon after joined by 
Lucy Yernon and Emily Jingle. 

*0h! Mr. Evelyn,' exclaimed the latter, 
* this is a crush ! I am out of breath. I have 
been struggling, I may almost say, fighting my 
way towards you, for to move about here is 
really a battle.' 

* It is, indeed. Miss Jingle ; and you, Lucy, 
how have you found it ?' 

'*I want to be away,' she answered; *and 
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when I tell you why, I am sure you will feel 
the same wish/ 

* Then pray tell me. I am willing to go at a 
moment's notice/ 

* Oh, don't go yet,' exclaimed Emily. * It 
is so amusing to see these people. They all 
appear to be in search of something which they 
don't find — of somebody whom they don't see. 
Just notice how they are looking over each 
other's shoulders! Perhaps,' she added, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, *they catch 
glimpses of our old Mends in the park.' 

* Don't be quite silly,' observed Lucy, im- 
patient to be gone. Then, addressing Faber, 
she said, *I have received a long letter fix)m 
Lady Eedlands, Ml of the most startling state- 
ments, on which I shall leave you to make 
your own remarks. Go home with us, and you 
can read it to-night.' 

Though devoured by impatience, Faber yet 
lingered awhile in deference to the childish 
curiosity of Emily Jingle, who appeared most 
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perversely to have conceived quite a fondness 
for the glancing, shifting, changing surfece 
of a multitude, from which rose a Babel of 
voices, loud, low, harsh, rough, sweet, while 
everybody was immersed in a fiimace of 
animal heat, which, radiating densely upwards, 
dimmed and almost extinguished the wax- 
lights. 

Not a glimpse had yet been caught of the 
hostess by any of the party. At length, how- 
ever, the intrepid little woman, undismayed by 
heat or throngs, made her way up to them, and, 
nodding to Lucy and Emily, remarked to 
Faber that the company was larger than she 
expected. 

Faber wished her at the Antipodes, de- 
voured as he was, by impatience, to learn 
what the lady scandal-monger had to say of 
Jane. But he saw there was no escape, so he 
replied to Mrs. Leicester, with less poUteness 
than truth, that people in England had a very 
strange idea of society, which they appeared to 
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confound with a contrivance for melting their 
bodies and stopping their breath. 

* Just so,' exclaimed Mrs. Leicester, laughing ; 
*but the contrivance is useftd, for they have 
generally more body than they know what to 
do with, and no use for their breath, but to 
breathe ! But this I say, of course, entre nous.* 

Faber experienced a strong desire to make 
spiteful remarks, repressed by the unwilling- 
ness to hurt people's feelings. He could not, 
however, resist observing in reply — 

* I dare say very fine things are said, Mrs. 
Leicester, which are quite lost in the general 
buzz.' 

* No doubt — no doubt ; but you should come 
to me on quiet evenings if you want talk — this 
is merely an athletic exercise ! ' 

Her interlocutor found it impossible to re- 
press a smile, as he replied, 

*I am sure it must be wholesome exercise, 
since it has done you so much good service.' 

* True, and it will do you the same if you 
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take to it There's my Mend the Duke 
of ' (Faber did not catch the title) * con- 
siderably beyond eighty, who declares that the 
air of a hot room does him as much good as a 
Turkish bath ; and I quite believe him, since 
his wit never sparkles and bubbles over so 
freely, as when he seems in danger of being 
crushed to death.' 

'But how does he make himself heard ? ' 

'How do we? He gets into a corner, as 
you have done ; his friends cluster about him, 
and he effervesces for their entertainment Just 
step this way, I will introduce you to him.* 

'Stay, not to-night, Mrs. Leicester. Lucy 
is not quite well, and I have promised to take 
her home.' 

'Well, some other time, then,' said the 
sprightly hostess, and darting through the 
crowd, went off to cheer and enliven other 
guests. 

Soon after, in spite of Emily's reluctance, 
Faber began the difficult process of making his 
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way towards the door, Lucy and Emily follow- 
ing in his wake, and after a protracted and 
arduous struggle, found himself in Mr. Yemen's 
carriage, which rapidly whirled them to Sey- 
mour Street. 



CHAPTER IL 
JANE Percy's nocturnal interviews with a 

BRIGAND CHIEF. 

Faber found his uncle smoking quietly in the 
library, with a new edition of some Greek poet 
lying open before him. 

*Come, my boy/ he said. * Here's your 
hubble-bubble, ready filled, waiting for you.' 

* Presently,' answered Faber. * For a few 
minutes I am going to be closeted with 
Lucy, who has just received news fi-om 
Rome.' 

* Very well, but don't be long. I have sat 
up in full expectation of a chat with you.' 

Faber then repaired to the drawing-room, 
where he was soon joined by Lucy, with the 
ominous letter in her hand. 
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Why did his heart beat so violently ? Why 
did he tremble ? 

He knew Lady Bedlands to be a gossip, he 
scarcely regarded her as a speaker of truth ; he 
was convinced that she delighted in scandal, 
and had some reason to believe that Jane 
Percy's superior beauty had inspired her with 
something like personal hostility. Was it 
likely, therefore, that she would confine her- 
self within very strict bounds, while writing 
about a sort of social enemy ? 

He had warned Lucy, that whatever her 
friend might say, seriously implicating Jane's 
character, he would immediately lay before 
the injured person. It was with this know- 
ledge that Lucy handed to him the letter &om 
Rome. 

* My Dear Lucy, — You have placed me in 
an awkward position^ WbsA I said respecting 
Lady Percy was no secret here, though of 
course you and Mr. Evelyn could not be 
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expected to know anything about it But 
I would not again venture to repeat mere 
rumours. I wished to ascertain feicts before I 
replied to your letter. I have done so, and 
shall not hesitate to state them to you 
freely. 

* You tell me Mr. Evelyn is to read my 
letter. This is a strange proceeding; but let 
it be so. I am prepared to prove what I 
relate. 

* Men are very odd creatures, and take such 
funny courses at times, that I have thought it 
)t)est not to say anything of this affair to Sir 
Charles. He likes the Wintermeres, admires 
Lady Percy extravagantly, and speaks of her 
as a sort of pattern for other women. 

* This nonsense, of course, goes for nothing 
^th me. I ought to think her very beautiful 
in deference to what other people say ; but 
gtill, in my own heart, I don't She is so 
stately, so proud, so staid, so demure. I mean, 
she appears so, for what I am going to say will 
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not be very reconcilable with real demureness^ 
any more than with real pride. 

* A few weeks ago, the family went on a short 
visit to Naples, and on returning, brought back 
a large accession of Wintermeres — a gentle- 
man, said to be wounded, and, without doubt, 
dangerously ill — a lady and three children. 
According to report — and mind, this is only 
report — the gentleman is a Lord Everingham, 
and the lady, his wife, an elder sister of Lady 
Jane. 

* The Wintermere family, however, is fond of 
mystery — ^fonder still of seclusion — and keeps 
everything it possibly can from the knowledge 
of the public. 

^The old earl, who affects something like 
regal magnificence, has taken an immense 
palace, with spacious gardens, which serve as a 
kind of neutral ground between him and the 
vulgar. Here Lady Jane is fond of walking 
alone, by day generally, but sometimes also by 
night 
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* At length it came to be whispered, both in 
English *and Italian circles, that she was not 
always on such occasions without a companion 
— ^and what a companion! no other than a 
chief of brigands ! It may be mere fondness 
for romance on her part — ^it is so exciting to 
have a brigand for a lover — ^but certain it is 
that the notorious chief, Pietro di Rossi, whose 
very name spreads terror through the whole of 
Bomagna, has been known to enter the city in 
the afternoon, to lurk about in secret places 
till dark, and then proceed to the Wintermere 
Gardens, where, by the aid of two of his fol- 
lowers, he has climbed the wall, and descended 
to a tete-cirtSte with our Northern beauty. 

*This, Lucy, is not a tale; he has been 
tracked to his rendezvous by the police, who, 
for reasons best known to Cardinal Antonelli, 
have hitherto abstained from arresting him. 

* But how, you wiU ask, do you know that 
the lady who thus meets the bandit chief is 
Lady Jane Percy ? 
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* By the best of all evidence — that of my 
own eyes. 

* To clear up the mystery, I persuaded Sir 
Charles to take apartments in a house over- 
looking the Wintermere Gardens, where night 
after night I sat whole hours at the window, 
waiting for the appearance of Lady Percy's 
strange lover ; and as he did not come, I con- 
cluded that I had been imposed upon, that 
I should have to retract what I had written 
to you, and to apologize to Mr. Evelyn for 
inadvertently slandering the lady who, you 
tell me, is his affianced bride. 

* The truth, however, at length came to 
light. People here go to bed early, so that 
by ten o'clock the greater part of the city is 
immersed in silence. My window was open; 
I looked out upon the night, almost forgetting 
the object with which I had stationed myself 
where I was, when I noticed three men draw 
near the garden-wall. In my eagerness I 
leaned out, so as to expose my figure to any- 
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one who might be on the watch. Two of the 
men then stooped a little, to allow the third 
to mount on their shoulders, and then rising, 
seemed to throw him up the wall, the top of 
which he clutched, and was over in a moment 

* A broad walk, bordered on both sides with 
OTange-trees, stretched out in a line with my 
window, and there I saw Lady Jane Percy 
distinctly, for the moon had just risen, walking 
deliberately down to meet the brigand. She 
displayed, I confess, neither passion nor eager- 
ness — ^firom which I infer that it is an old 
aflfair — she only held out her hand, which the 
man touched slightly. They then walked up 
and down the alley, sometimes lost in the 
i^de of the orange-trees, then again emerging 
into the moonlight, and approaching to within 
a comparatively few yards of the wall under 
my window. 

'The interview lasted about half-an-hour, 
when they parted, as they had met, with a 
slight shake of the hand. 
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* As far as I could judge, Lady Percy was 
engaged in pleading earnestly with the man, 
probably urging him to go in peace, and not 
betray her. The more certainly to ensure this, 
she gave him at parting something which I 
believe to have been a purse, which he put 
coolly into his pocket, then sprang over the 
wall, and disappeared. 

* So now,- Lucy, you have what I regard 
as a convincing proof that Lady Percy is not 
a person of immaculate character. 

* It was very foolish, no doubt, of me to 
meddle in the matter at all ; I am fond, how- 
ever, of this sort of romance of real life, and 
merely intended, by telling you, to give you 
a chance of enjoying it with me. I did not 
imagine you cared much about Lady Percy, 
or that you knew anyone who did, and, with- 
out thinking, gossiped myself into a scrape. ^ 

* Still, Mr. Evelyn is welcome to make what 
use he pleases of this letter — ^I care nothing for 
the Wintermeres — ^what I have seen, I have 
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seen, and should be ready to afl&rm anywhere, 
though I would rather, of course, not be mixed 
up with any affair of the kind. 

* Since I began this letter two days ago, I 
have conversed accidentally with a lady who 
visits at the Wintermeres'. She says there is 
no doubt that the wounded gentleman is Lord 
Everingham, the earl's son-in-law, though, for 
some reason or another, his rencontre with the 
brigands is never spoken of in the house. He 
is gtill, it is said, in great danger — ^Lady Ever- 
ingham never quits his bedside — ^my informant 
consequently, when she calls, sees nobody but 
Lady Wintermere or Lady Percy, who are 
about as communicative as the statues in the 
Vatican. 

* It seems very probable to me that Lady 
Percy, if she really loves the bandit, must be 
a very wretched woman — ^his daring outrages 
are so numerous, the excitement he causes and 
the risks he runs so great — ^in fetct, he cannot 
long escape being taken. Then to see him 
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executed here at Eome — ^shot or hanged, I 
don't know which — would be such a cata- 
strophe! 

* But if ladies will get entangled with bandit 
lovers, there is no avoiding the consequences. 
Sir Charles says he is certain he has met the 
man at a grand soiree given by the king of 
Naples. According to his account, he is ex- 
ceedingly handsome, with large dark-grey eyeg, 
features like the Apollo, and a complexion 
almost Northern. He wears his hair in long 
curls, hanging about his shoulders like a 
woman ; but his expression is more that of a 
tiger than of a man. People shrink from 
his looks, and my husband thought that even 
Francis the Second, whose commission, it is 
said, the brigand holds, displayed strong marks 
of uneasiness at the near approach of his trusty 
oflScer. 

* I felt the strongest inclination in the world 
to tell Sir Charles all about Pietro's interviews 
with Lady Perpy, but I refrained — ^he is so 
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precise, so business-like, so incredulous, when 
things are related against the persons he likes. 

* Without appearing particularly interested, 
however, I asked all I could about the doings 
of this dreadM creature. It seems from Sir 
Charles's account that I was mistaken in one 
thing — ^it is not in Romagna that Pietro's prin- 
cipal achievements take place, but in the 
kingdom of Naples, whence occasionally he is 
driven northwards, or comes of his own accord 
to plunder where he is least expected. 

* And now, my dear Lucy, I am weary, so 
good-night 

* Yours devotedly, 

* Agnes Redlands.' 

After reading this letter carefully through, 
in a state of feeling not to be described, his 
eyes flashing and his hand trembling so that 
he could scarcely hold the paper, Faber turned 
away from Lucy, and for a few minutes paced 
the room in silence. 
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His cousin now began to fear she had 
gone too far, and that it would have been 
better to suffer things to take their own 
course. 

Was Lady Eedlands really to be credited ? 
Could she distinguish by moonlight the features 
of a person at so great a distance as to be sure 
she made no mistake? After all, it might 
turn out that the woman who met the brigand 
in the garden was not Lady Jane, but one of 
her Italian maids. 

These suspicions Lucy imparted to Faber, 
who eagerly caught at them, at first as barely 
possible, then as probable, and by degrees as 
almost certain. The perturbation of his mind 
calmed down under the influence of his great 
love, though, whatever might be the real state 
of the case, he could not rest contented while 
Jane was made the subject of rumours so 
derogatory to her character. Thanking Lucy 
for her kind suggestions, which he supposed 
to spring fi-om a Mendship for Jane, he asked 
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her for paper, pen, and ink,* and wrote as 
follows: — 

* My dearest Jane, — Love, when it is 
sincere and deep, like mine, is inconsistent with 
concealment. I reveal, therefore, to you at 
once, reports designed to sully your reputation, 
which, in the way I shall explain, have just 
reached me from Eome. I am in a very per* 
turbed state of mind — forgive me, therefore, if 
I seem strange — forgive me if my language 
seems such as I ought not to use — ^but as 1 
think and feel at present, I do blame you for 
the course you have pursued towards me. 

* Through want of confidence — for I can 
view it in no other light — ^you leave me con- 
stantly exposed to the shafts which rumour, 
scandal, calumny, may launch against your 
name — ^I say, you leave me exposed, for what- 
ever is intended to strike you must inevitably 
wound me. 

* At your request, I consented to remain in 
VOL. ra. D 
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ignorance of the secret of your flight from 
England — ^for a flight it was, abrupt and in- 
comprehensible ; to this I consented, because 
I did not doubt that the moment your mind 
should have recovered its equilibrium, you 
would see the injustice of leaving me in the 
dark, a prey to all the hazards and perils 
which are the companions of darkness, both 
physical and figurative. 

* But you do not come to my relief; you say 
nothing to lessen my anxiety. You tell me, 
no doubt, that I possess your love, and I have 
never called your word in question; but you 
cannot tell me that I possess your confidence. 
On the contrary, there is no woman with whom 
I have the slightest acquaintance, who is in- 
vested for me with so impenetrable a reserve 
as you are. 

* This grieves me, I confess it — grieves me 
especially now, when your neighbours in 
Eome are busily engaged in blackening your 
name. 
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* Without more preface, I will at once let 
you know the way in which you are spoken of 
by Lady Redlands, in a letter to Lucy Vernon. 
She aflBrms, not as a thing reported, but as a 
thing which she has seen, that you meet at 
night, in your father's gardens, a notorious chief 
of brigands — that you shake hands with him — 
that you remain with him, walking to and fro 
for a considerable time, and that you give him 
money at parting. 

*I send you her address, that you may call 
upon her to substantiate her statement. It 
would be far better, however, my dear Jane, to 
bid me come to you, and give me the right in 
the eyes of the whole world to watch over and 
vindicate your fame. As it is, my interference 
might seem impertinent, and might even be 
injurious, instead of beneficial. 

*Let me be your husband, and tales of 
brigands will vanish from about you like mist 
— for there is no creature breathing, man or 
woman who, were you linked in law, as you 

d2 
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are in love, with me, would dare to utter a 
whisper against you. 

*You will perceive that I do not ask 
you to clear yourself. I only ask you to 
place me in a position, by making yourself 
mine, to crush every audacious calumny 
that may attempt to rear up its head against 
you. 

' That Jane Percy is capable of doing what 
Lady Redlands relates, is as credible to me 
as that Jane Percy is Lady Redlands. 

* Be under no mistake on this point. The 
lady's testimony may be correct, without in 
the least touching you; she may have seen 
the brigand enter your father's garden, may 
have beheld him converse with a woman about 
your height, and may have believed that 
woman to have been yourself. • 

*For my sake inquire into these matters, 
and when you shall have discovered the 
delinquent, dismiss her from your service, 
since it is far from seemly that an individual 
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should remain under your roof whose conduct 
can by any possibility bring discredit upon 
you. 

' But this, after all, is not what concerns me 
most. What chiefly afficts me is, the reflec- 
tion that month after month wears away, while 
I lead a life without purpose, without meaning, 
without interest, through deference to some 
fancy of yours, which I cannot otherwise re- 
gard than as perverse. 

*In obedience to your wishes, I have abstained 
from following you to Italy, have given up my 
time to trivial things, merely to consume the 
interval during which I am to be separated 
from you. I have tried every resource in 
vain — study, society, country, town ; have en- 
countered sorrow where I expected joy ; have 
been pierced by the hands nearest and dearest 
to me, except your own ; yet nothing I have 
felt or suffered has given me so much anguish 
as the consciousness that I am excluded from 
your heart, because at the head of the heart's 
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sentiments is confidence, which you persist in 
denying to me. 

* Deliver me, therefore, from this wretched 
state, for wretched I am and must be till I 
possess the only good which the world contains 
for me. I am perfectly aware, that subjected 
to the judgment of that world, my conduct 
might appear unmanly, weak, indefensible, per- 
haps, on any grounds of social consideration. 

^ But it does not at all concern me to stand 
otherwise in the world's estimation than as an 
upright and honest man ; in all other respects, 
it is welcome to judge of me as it pleases. I 
am best able to decide for myself as to what is 
valuable to me, and what is otherwise. I have 
formed my estimate of things long ago, my rea- 
son and my intellect are probably as clear and 
powerful as they are ever likely to be — what I 
am going to say, therefore, is not the sentiment 
of a love-sick youth, but the deliberate decision 
of a man : it is this — if a balance were set up, 
you placed in one scale, and the whole world 
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in the other, you would weigh down the world 
in my estimation. 

' Do not, therefore, any longer condemn me 
to unhappiness, to discontent, to repining, to 
listlessness, to all the savage influences of soli<- 
tude, for solitary I am in the midst of multi* 
tudes ; yes, amid the waves of that mighty 
ocean of life, which eddies and roars around 
me within the bills of mortality. 

' If you refrain from removing the interdict, 
I shall break my word, and come to learn my 
fate at Rome. Absence is fast ceasing to be 
tolerable. I go down and seek relief by gazing 
at the trains, which carry happy persons to- 
wards the Continent, and murmur to myself 

^ " When will my turn come ? " 

*Put an end, my dearest Jane, to this 
state of wretchedness, and either call me to 
your side, or explain why you do not. Do this, 
and believe me to be, 

* Unalterably yours, 

.^Faber EVEl.?N.' 
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While Faber was engaged in writing, Lucy 
sat at the other end of the table, with a book 
in her hand, though I cannot undertake to 
affirm that she read it. Her mind was little 
less agitated than his ; she wished, but scarcely 
dared to hope, that circumstances would remove 
her rival out of the way. 

When he had concluded, she said, 

* Well, have you been scolding ? * 

* Yes, if to tell the truth be to scold. I have 
briefly related to Jane what Lady Redlands 
says about her brigand, though I accept your 
interpretation, that the woman in the garden 
was not she, but one of her maids.' 

Li the perturbed mood of mind, produced by 
these circumstances, Faber joined his uncle in 
the library, where, as I have said, Mr. Vernon 
was smoking, and reading Greek poetry. There 
is a power in some faces gradually to beget 
calm in the minds of those who look upon 
them. Mr. Vernon's was one of these. To 
gaze on his bland and happy countenance was 
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like looking at a sunny meadow in June, when 
in the soft breeze the grass waves, and the wild 
flowers give forth their fragrance. 

' Are you wakeful or sleepy, Faber, my boy ? ' 
he said. 

'To the last degree wakeful,' replied his 
nephew. 

* In that case, I will read you a few passages 
of the play before me. You know it well, and 
so do I ; yet I never found it so fresh, so sooth- 
ing, so exquisite as to-night. Just listen to 
these lines, in the speech of the friend of man, 
chained for his humanity to the Caucasian cliff.' 

He then read, and the rich music of the 
verse, united with the music of the reader's 
voice, gradually acted upon Faber's tumultuous 
feelings like oil upon the troubled waters. 
After proceeding for some time, Mr. Vernon 
stopped, and said, 

' Is not that magnificent ? ' 

* Unquestionably ; and it suggests to me a 
problem, which I have often wished to see solved 
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— ^namely, why, since modern literature is so 
vast and varied, thousands of thoughtfiil men 
like yourself often, when in search of pure plea- 
sure, throw aside what is recent to go back to 
the records of ancient thought and invention ? 

*Your question, Faber, implies a fallacy: 
thought is neither ancient nor modern, it is 
merely beautifiil or otherwise/ 

' Well then, lay aside all reference to anti- 
quity, and suppose me to be speaking of the 
authors who wrote on the banks of the Bissus 
and the Tiber/ 

* I have frequently perplexed myself on that 
subject. The best explanation, however, that 
has occurred to me is^ that for reasons which 
I think are by no means obvious, the writers 
you speak of raise and cheer the mind, while 
the others for the most part irritate and de- 
press it/ 

* But there must be exceptions/ 

* Not more than two that I am aware of — 
Shakespeare and Chaucer. In the old authors, 
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there is a bold, free, upsurging spirit, which, 
whether they treat of good-fortune or calamity, 
throws you into a state of mind capable of 
sympathizing with the one and supporting the 
other/ 

* The fact is as you say, but how is it to be 
accounted for ? ' 

* Perhaps by the concurrence of many causes, 
among which clunate goes for something, though 
by itself, not for much. The other causes were 
manners, institutions, opinions, which imparted 
to the whole national mind a buoyancy, a 
sportiveness, a boundless daring which shrunk 
from nothing, but threw itself over the whole 
universe as over its own domain. Besides, the 
people and the authors felt and thought alike ; 
there was no censorship but the national judg- 
ment, which approved of whatever was not 
absurd, whereas, in modem nations, there al- 
ways exists a censorship, under one form or 
another, which clips the wings of speculation, 
and by so doing, damps and dulls the faculties. 
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Shakspeare and Chaucer set this censorship at 
defiance, and hence, in part at least, the su- 
preme fascination of their writings/ 

Faber smiled, and said, ' Just fancy what a 
couple of pedants we should be thought if 
many of our friends were to hear what we are 
saying/ 

* Don't trouble yourself about that, my boy ! 
Silly people always think those pedants who 
know more, and think less absurdly than they, 
and thus fonn a part of the censorship to 
which I just now alluded/ 

But whether men devote the night to sleep- 
ing or waking, it will pass. At length the 
grey light peeping in between the curtains, 
admonished uncle and nephew that it was time 
to separate, which they did accordingly. 



CHAPTER III. 

HOW MR. PENRHYN BECAME POSSESSED OF THE 
SKELETON. 

In the course of the following day, Miss 
Williams called upon Faber at Cedar Lodge 
to volunteer an explanation, which, under the 
circumstances, he scarcely thought necessary. 
But she had a motive for it — she was a woman 
— and appeared to persuade herself that such 
a course would be for her interest He received 
her, therefore, with much courtesy in the 
library, where he usually spent the morning. 

Though the interview was of her own seek- 
ing, Miss Williams now seemed constrained 
and diffident of her cause. Playing for a 
while with commonplaces, with compliments, 
with general remarks, she by degrees mustered 
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courage to enter upon disagreeable topics, and 
said, — 

*You may, perhaps, have suspected, Mr. 
Evelyn, when we met at Jingle Hall, that my 
name was not Williams.' 

* No, I had no suspicion of the kind.' 

' It is not my name. I assumed it, through 
a pride which may have been foolish, to conceal 
my identity and the fall which had taken place 
in my fortunes.' 

* I do not blame you, though in a similar 
situation, I might have acted otherwise.' 

'Probably. But a man is so diflferently 
circumstanced from a woman, that he is free to 
obey the dictates of his judgment. At any 
rate my name is not Williams, but Dacre. 
My tale is painfiil, and not unconnected with 
shame; but for reasons which will appear as 
I proceed I am induced to relate it to you, 
Mr. Evelyn.' 

Faber bowed. 

* Six-and-twenty years ago, my father and 
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mother, then residing in Italy, chiefly in Rome, 
moved in the gayest circles, and made a world 
of acquaintances, good, bad, and indiflferent. I 
was not then born, and learned therefore from 
others tlie facts I am about to relate. My 
mother, a Florentine by birth, and as you may 
naturally infer by religion a catholic, though 
at first dazzled by the HonouAible Mr. Dacre's 
very handsome person, gradually, after mar- 
riage, became cured of her admiration. I do 
not justify her conduct, though she was my 
mother; yet there were circumstances — at 
least so I have been told — ^which taken fairly 
into account, might at least palliate the course 
she pursued.' 

Faber opening wide his eyes, looked earnest- 
ly at Miss Dacre as she touched upon this 
point of her story. Catching immediately the 
Ml import of his expression. Miss Dacre 
observed, — 

* I said my narrative was tinged with shame. 
It is one example more of man's perfidy, and 
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woman's frailty. My mother listened to the 
glozing tongue of one of her own countrymen, 
whose representations artfully made, and in- 
cessantly repeated, at length estranged her 
aflfections from her husband, who was spoken of 
in their colloquies as a person without religion, 
and therefore without faith or truth. One 
great quality, hbwever, Mr. Dacre had — he 
loved my mother, with a strong and single- 
hearted love, which led him to place in her 
the utmost confidence. Thinking, and fearing 
no evil, he permitted her to give full scope to 
her gay and sprightly disposition; and if she 
sometimes appeared to overstep the bounds of 
propriety, regarded it as the mere eflfervescence 
of youth. But the excessive liberty which my 
mother and her admirer enjoyed, instead of 
satisfying them, only urged them on still 
further in the career of what I can only de- 
nominate guilt. They disappeared from Rome, 
taking away with them a large sum of money. 
Mr. Dacre then opened hi§ eyes to what all 
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other persons had seen clearly before. His 
love at the same time became transformed into 
the most deadly hatred, and he determined, 
come of it what might, to pursue and punish 
the delinquents. In order to discover their 
place of concealment, he applied to the papal 
government, and was assigned two police 
agents, who, habiting themselves in his livery, 
accompanied him to the mountains on the 
Neapolitan frontier, among which it was 
believed the fugitives had taken refuge.' 

*Did all these circumstances precede your 
birth, Miss Dacre ? ' 

'Yes, my mother was childless when she 
left Rome.' 

She then paused for a moment, and her hard, 
bold features seemed to be stirred by some 
emotion. Her eyes flashed, her lips were 
compressed, and her cheek grew a shade 
paler. 

*0f course you conclude, Mr. Evelyn, that 
I am not the daughter of Mr. Dacre.' 

VOL. m. E 
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*I conclude nothing — I only listen — ^pray 
proceed.' 

*At a small -town in the hills, one of the 
sbirri in Mr. Dacre's service, thought he had 
discovered traces of Mrs. Dacre and her 
seducer, and the chase was renewed with 
redoubled ardour. In the short interval be- 
tween my mother's elopement and the period 
of which I am speaking, not exceeding alto- 
gether four or five months, Mr. Dacre's hair 
had changed from black to white, and he had 
also to appearance grown old. His face was 
wrinkled, his eyes were dim, he stooped in the 
shoulders, and tottered in his walk. Yet the 
thirst of revenge by no means abated in his 
heart. The Florentine had long owed almost 
entirely his subsistence to the Englishman's 
bounty, and having repaid his generosity in 
the way I have described, was, it must be 
owned, a fair mark for the arrows of vengeance. 
Mr. Dacre had now passed the whole summer in 
pursuing his fugitive wife, and the autumn had 
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made some progress, when, at a small village 
high up in the mountains, he learned that a 
strange lady with a baby was lodging in a poor 
cottage. The truth flashed upon him at once — 
it must be — it was his wife. Leaving the 
sbirri at the inn, he proceeded alone to the 
wretched habitation in which my unhappy 
mother had taken shelter, and where the indi- 
vidual, who is now speaking to you, was bom. 
He knocked at the door, and, by an old woman 
who sat croodling over the fire, was invited to 
enter. Mr. Dacre lifted the latch and stepped 
in, shutting the door after him, as it was very 
cold, and the wind blew in wild gusts about 
the rickety tenement. At the corner of the 
fire, opposite the old woman, sat his wife, 
suckling her baby, and looking pale, ill, and 
wretched, for she had not long been confined. 
As he looked at her, Mr. Dacre was greatly 
moved, the remembrance of his old love, aud 
fierce and terrible resentment, struggling for 
mastery in his breast. Had he found her 
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several months before, he might have been 
urged by his passions to strike her dead. He 
now stood silent, looking at her wildly, his 
emaciated frame trembling like an aspen leaf. 
So changed, however, was he, that my mother 
did not know him till he spoke. 

* " Cecilia," he at length said, " is it thus 
we meet ? " 

* The tones of his voice went through her like 
"arrows, barbed with horror. All strength 
forsook her — she let go the child, and fell 
back from the stool on which she had been 
sitting, senseless, and" apparently lifeless, on 
the floor. He advanced a step or two, as if to 
raise her, but checked himself, and said to the 
old woman, 

* ** Take her up, and fling that filthy imp 
into the fire." 

* He himself, however, would touch neither. 

* When my mother came to herself, he said, 
in a voice as steady as he could command, 

* ** Where is—? " he could not finish the 
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sentence ; but she understood him, and replied, 
fearfully sobbing, 

* ** I know not ; he has deserted me," 

* He turned round, and, bidding the old 
woman follow him to the door, put into her 
hands a large purse of gold, and said, 

* " Take care of that woman, see that she 
wants for nothing. In a few weeks I will 
return, and reward you for whatever services 
you may have performed for her." 

* The old woman, who had never before seen 
so much gold, hesitated to take it, upon which 
he said, impatiently, 

< " Why do you hesitate ? Is it not 
enough ? If so, here is another." 

* '* It is too much, it is too much," exclaimed 
the old woman. " I have not been very kind 
to her, and don't deserve all this money ! " 

* ** Then be kind to her, and deserve it, now," 
he replied, leaving the cottage, and returning 
to the inn. There, of the landlord, he made 
many inquiries, and learned that the person 
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who brought the lady to the village had shortly 
afterwards left, and was supposed to have gone 
north, in the direction of Tuscany. 

* Being unable to obtain any further particu- 
lars, Mr. DaiJre, with his sbirri, descended into 
the plains, believing, from the circumstances 
which these men discovered, that he was 6a 
the track of his foe. Bloodhounds are not 
surer in their scent than the sbirri, when their 
activity is stimulated by money. In every 
town and village at which they stopped, they 
made the most minute, searching, and subtle 
inquiries, and about the depth of winter, 
became convinced that the man, of whom they 
were in search, was at Sienna. 

* Being unable to return as soon as he ex- 
pected to the village in which my mother was, 
Mr. Dacre supplied her with abundant funds 
through his banker at Eotne, who was at the 
same time directed to advise her removal to 
some more civilized place. He, likewise, made 
his will, by which he ensured an ample provision 
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to his wife, thinking it probable that in the 
encounter in which he was about to engage 
with her seducer he might fall. Having made 
these arrangements, he hastened to Sienna, but 
only to find that the wretched man had de- 
parted, no one knew whither. 

* This was a disappointment, and being for 
the time completely defeated in his design, he 
pushed on to Florence, where he again heard 
tidings of him. According to these reports, 
he was at Pisa, where he had taken an old 
house, and was living with some low woman. 
To Pisa, therefore, Mr. Dacre proceeded with 
his faithful sbirri, and, while strolling one 
evening along the Arno, caught sight of his 
enemy. Jn an instant his blood was on fire — 
propriety,gentlemanly feeling, humanity, every- 
thing was forgotten; and, drawing his pistol, 
he rushed at the man, and shot him dead. 
Having done this, he whispered to one of the 
sbirri, 

* ** Take care and get possession of the body," 
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and with the other proceeded to the house of 
the magistrate, and delivered himself up to 
justice. Of course he was imprisoned, and 
tried; but the circumstances of the case ap- 
pearing to the judge sufficiently aggravated to 
justify what he had done, he was acquitted. 
People said that gold had something to do 
with this decision. Be that as it may, the 
sbirro left in charge of the body caused it to be 
removed, and by some process, which was 
never described to me, reduced it to a skeleton. 
This, when Mr. Dacre was liberated, he took 
possession of, put into a long box, and set out 
for England. 

* When my mother died, I was directed to 
follow him, and was carefully educated, and 
well provided for; after which, I was taken 
into his presence. But when he had looked at 
me awhile, scrutinized every feature, spoken 
to me and heard my voice, he turned away, 
and never saw me again till we met in the 
refreshment-room of Jingle Hall.' 
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Here Miss Williams paused, and Faber, who 
had listened to her narrative with great atten- 
tion, after a moment's silence, observed, 

* Your story is sad and highly interesting. 
Does it occur to you that there is any way in 
which I may be instrumental in softening your 
fete?' 

* Yes, Mr. Evelyn, there are two ways. You 
see, I am placed in an exceptional position, for 
which reason you must not judge of my con- 
duct by ordinary rules. Like other women, I 
desire to be married and settled in life. Mr. 
Seaton, who tells me he knows you, has shown 
some inclination to make me his wife, but 
wishes previously to learn something of my 
connections and situation.' 

* Very naturally. But now that you have 
told your story, it cannot surely be your inten- 
tion to refer him to me ? ' 

* Decidedly not. My purpose is to refer 
him to Mr. Dacre, or Penrhyn, as he is called 
in Devonshire ; but before I do so, I am going 
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to ask you to further my object by writing to 
him, as I learned, while at Jingle Hall, that 
he greatly respects you, and asking him to let 
it be assumed that I am his daughter.' 

* To make such a request would be dis- 
tinctly to inform him that you had disclosed 
your whole history to me.' 

' yes, but I can't help it I have 
another reason for desiring his approval of the 
step I am meditating. He allows me three 
hundred a-year, and perhaps, should I marry 
without his consent, he might withdraw that 
allowance.' 

A light now flashed upon Faber's mind. It 
was for this three hundred a-year that Henry 
Seaton, who had probably squandered all his 
own resources, was so wishful to form this 
alliance. 

* Though my conduct. Miss Dacre, might 
appear very strange, I would still, at your 
request, write to Mr. Penrhyn, but that I have 
not the slightest idea where he is.' * 
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* What, has he left Devonshire ? ' 

* Yes, and on account of that skeleton.' 

* How strange ! ' she exclaimed. * Why did 
the possession of such an object occasion his 
departure ? ' 

Faber then entered into details, and related 
the whole history of the interference of the 
Devonshire magistrates which led to Mr. 
Penrhyn's sudden flight. This revelation threw 
Miss Dacre into a fit of musing. The idea shot 
across her mind, that he would now desert 
her altogether, so that in all likelihood she 
should never hear of him more. Such a deser- 
tion would, indeed, be a catastrophe, for the 
suspicion had more than once occurred to her 
that Mr. Seaton thought quite as much of 
her income as of her. Need she, however, 
disclose to him the loss of that income 
before the marriage knot should be tied? 
Yes, she must, because, as she had hinted 
to Faber, he was desirous of having some 
communication With her reputed father. After 
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tiff?:n^ idb^se aataeis <ifVQr loi her mmd, ^e 
sudL 

"* FoffiT? ne» Mr. ETeikB^ H my bdnyioiir 
afipar smzsge, smei^ I eoafas id timl that I 
find mTsetr in die nudst of pefplexitie& In- 
deed, I scaurc^ knoiv whu I oofht lo do.' 

While ^le v^ chinking, Faber also had 
hem engaged in the sune way, and now 
olje^rred, 

* Your best couse, I imagine, would be this 
— to call on the petson dmwgh whom yon 
receive your reminaneegv and inqnire of him 
the address of Mr. Penrhyn — Dacre, I should 
say. When yon hare learned that, I wUl 
presume, on my acquaintance with him, to 
make the reqaest yon jnst now mentioned. 
Will you, however, excuse my asking what 
may almost appear an impertinent question ? ' 

* Ask me any question, Mr. Evelyn, under 
the circumstances. There is nothing I ought 
to hide from you/ 

* It is merely this. Since you received from 
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Mr. Dacre three hundred a-year, what was 
your inducement to place yourself in the posi- 
tion you occupied at Jingle Hall ? ' 

Miss Dacre blushed, and appeared extremely 
confused. 

* Never mind,' said Faber, * don't distress 
yourself at all, but go on with whatever you 
had to say, as if my question were unasked.' 

' No, Mr. Evelyn, I must answer it, what- 
ever the effort may cost me. I have a failing, 
I confess it — a failing which seldom belongs to 
my sex. I go to Epsom and Newmarket, 
where, in fact, I became acquainted with Mr. 
Seaton.' 

Faber could not avoid smiling, while he 
replied, 

* Oh, if that be the case, I could easily com- 
prehend how, if you had three thousand a-year, 
you might see the end of it. Is Mr. Dacre 
aware of this taste of yours ? ' 

* No, I am sure he has not the slightest idea 
of it/ 
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* By leaving Jingle Hall as you did, you, 
probably, left yourself without fands.' 

* Yery nearly ; but, on my return to town, 
I found at the banker's a check from Mr. 
Dacre. I had now better, I think, go and 
make the inquiry you have suggested respect- 
ing Mr. Dacre's address.' 

She, accordingly, took her leave, and, at the 
banker's, discovered, to her great satisfaction, 
that Mr. Dacre had settled on her the three 
hundred a-year, let what would happen to 
him. So that, on that score, she could enter- 
tain no farther apprehension. But as to his 
address in Italy, or wherever else he might 
be, he had left the most peremptory orders 
that it was to be disclosed to no one. In his 
communication to the banker, Mr. Dacre said 
that he had hitherto kept up a sort of miti- 
gated intercourse with mankind, but that 
henceforward he intended his separation from 
them to be complete, or, at least, as complete 
as it could be while he continued on the earth. 
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breathing with them the same atmosphere, and 
receiving from them such services as, in his 
state, he could not dispense with, for his health 
was breaking fast, at which he greatly rejoiced, 
seeing that it opened to him the prospect of 
being soon with the gods. 

When Miss Dacre had related this to Faber, 
he said, 

* Do you think Mr. Dacre is really a pagan ? ' 

* Yes, and a very sincere pagan, which he 
seems to have been from his very boyhood. 
According to all I have heard, he is regular in 
his prayers, and in burning incense, though he 
maintains that he differs in no other respect 
from the rest of mankind, since he only applies 
the name Jupiter to God, which people in 
general do not.' 

* It is an odd fancy,' exclaimed Faber. 

* Yes, very ; and the persons who knew him 
in Italy told me that he had suffered on 
account of it much persecution, especially at 
Rome.' 
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* I must now, Mr. Evelyn,* she added, * re- 
turn you my best thanks, with a concluding 
entreaty, that you will religiously keep my 
secret, since there is in England no one but 
yourself who has the slightest knowledge of it.' 

' What, not the banker? ' 

* No, he is aware of nothing, except that I 
was born in Italy, that my mother is dead, and 
that for some reason or another Mr. Dacre has 
taken a dislike to me.' 



CHAPTER lY. 

SOLITARY GRAVE NEAR RATISBOK. 

The post was now destined to be little else than 
a source of sadness to Faber. Mary wrote 
from Ratisbon, that she was detained at that 
city by illness, otherwise she would by that time 
have been far on her way to Constantinople. 

Respecting her husband's behaviour, she 
said nothing, from which it was to be inferred 
that it had not been very exemplary. She 
strove to throw a cheerfiil hue over her 
language, to present things in a pleasant light, 
and to treat her illness as a thing which would 
soon pass away, and leave her in a condition 
to accompany Lord Berenthorpe on his long 
projected visit to the East. 

What the nature of her illness was, Faber 
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conjectured, but could of course not be certain, 
till he received at the club a private letter 
from Mary, revealing the full extent of her 
danger, and suggesting the probability that he 
would never hear from her again. 

Her forebodings proved to be only too well 
founded. A letter, with deep black border, 
from Lord Berenthorpe, announced to the 
father and mother of his countess, that she had 
breathed her last in his arms. 

To what extent he had loved her, he never 
appears to have discovered till then, when the 
united beauty of her person and mind flashed 
upon him, through the rents, so to speak, of a 
spiritual curtain, descending fast between her 
soul and his, which soon hid her from him for 
ever. He then felt how basely he had acted 
towards that gentle, lovely, and lonely creature, 
who, had his conduct been honourable, would 
have reflected a grace and glory upon his whole 
line, which it had probably never known, and 
was destined never to know. 
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Hard and bad as his heart was, her last look 
went through it, when she recommended to his 
care the little frail memorial of their love, born, 
as she suggested, out of due season, but yet 
endowed with a life which, under proper care, 
might be protracted to womanhood. 

But death was more merciful than her 
maternal love, for a few hours after the mother 
had closed her eyes upon the light, the baby 
followed, and was laid in the same grave, in a 
pretty rural churchyard in the neighbourhood 
of Ratisbon. Lord Berenthorpe himself con- 
tinued his^route eastwards, gloomy, desponding, 
harassed by remorse, incapable for ever of en- 
joyment or repose. 

Nothing interested him, neither the company 
of man nor the aspect of nature. In the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, while the 
service was in progress, just as the priest was 
pronouncing the words, ' Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace,' a grievous sickness 
came over him ; he stretched forth his hands in 
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search of support from the persons who knelt 
near him, he strove to speak, but in vain — 
Mary's Nemesis was upon him, and he dropped 
down dead in the midst of the affrighted con- 
gregation. 

Intelligence of these things reached the 
Bethels bit by bit, now a little, and then a 
little, always renewing their sorrow by re- 
calling to mind the beautiful daughter they 
had lost, for whose fate they mourned a double 
mourning, one the result of natural misfortune, 
the other far more bitter, the fruit of their own 
neglect — for Mary had not been watched over 
as she ought, had not been protected by true 
parental solicitude from the touch of evil, but 
through ignorant admiration of titles and opu- 
lence, had been suffered to immesh her young 
heart in the net of sin before her mind had 
become sufficiently enlightened to see its way 
clearly through the world's labyrinth, 

Faber himself did not feel quite free from 
reproach, imagining that he might have ar- 
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rested in time the progress of Mary's passion 
for Villiers, and this grief was not the less 
poignant, that it was without foundation, since 
in truth, as I have already remarked, the fatal 
step had been taken before his return from the 
East. 

To these sources of grief was now added ex- 
treme anxiety to obtain from Jane, a solution 
of the mystery of Lady Redlands' letter. How 
would she dissipate, or how would she explain 
it? No man ever cherished a more unques- 
tioning fiiith in woman — he would at any time, 
on the impulse of the moment, have staked his 
life upon her truth ; but during the long and 
tedious hours which elapsed between the sug- 
gestion of the evil and its removal, between 
the accusation and the defence, the serpent, 
doubt, found an opportunity of insinuating 
itself, and spreading its deadly coils over his 
mind. 

There had been instances he knew in the 
world's history of the falling away of loved 
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and trasted persons from their faith : men, in 
the estimation of their friends, the noblest 
of the noble, had become traitors; women, 
loved, cherished, confided in, had become 
false. What was there in his relations with 
life, with the world, with fortmie, to ensure 
him against calamities, which, equally unex- 
pected and undeserved, had fallen upon 
others ? 

It was now near the close of July, and the 
heat of the days was so intense, that, to Faber*s 
imagination, it exceeded what he had felt on 
the plains of Northern India. 

This he attributed to the fact, that the sun, 
during its long sojourn above the horizon, had 
time to inflame the atmosphere almost to com- 
bustion, while there was not, as in the tropics, 
a protracted night interposed to disperse the 
caloric, and restore to the air a proper degree 
of condensation and coolness. 

With us, in fact, the sun in summer no sooner 
sets than he is prepared to rise again, and if, on 
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a clear night, you carefully watch the circle of 
the horizon, a glimmer of daylight may be ob- 
served throughout the brief nocturnal hours. 

Darkness, therefore, at such seasons, instead 
of putting an end to the suflfocating sensations 
generated during the day, only prolongs and 
augments them, especially if, as generally 
happeds, the wind dies away on the approach 
of evening, and leaves us immersed in a pool 
of stagnant ether, almost on the verge of in- 
candescence. 

In spite of this state of the natural world, 
the world of London persisted in its gaieties, 
and meant to persist till the first decade of 
August. Soirees, balls, fStes champfetres, and 
parties of all kinds, followed each other in 
rapid succession; dancing took place on car- 
pets and on the grass, on bare boards and on 
bare dust ; all Faber's acquaintances appeared 
to be in a fever of enjoyment, flirting, in- 
triguing, making love, totally heedless of the 
flight of the hours, and in many cases scarcely 
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caring whether or not there were any such 
things as postmen in the world. 

To this unhappy young man, however, the 
great building in St. Martins-le-Grand was as 
the Temple of Janus, the dreadful indicator of 
peace or war. Of this temple, the postmen 
were the priests, and in reverent waiting on 
their ministry, he passed the fiery days of that 
torrid July. 

While this agony of expectation was at its 
height. Bethel fell ill, and his poor sister Mary, 
whom sorrow had rendered timid, was seized 
by the apprehension that her husband was now 
to follow her child. Her grief brought Faber to 
his senses. Here was a clear, palpable duty to 
be performed ; the mind of his only sister, the 
only relative he possessed in the world, who 
had borne his name, and kept alive, as it were, 
the traditions of Evelyn Hall, was weighed 
down by suflfering. 

The physicians, who had been called in, con- 
sidered Bethel's case doubtful; he was in a 
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raging fever, generally delirious, and the heat 
of the weather greatly diminished his chances 
of recovery. 

His bed-room, fortunately, had a northern 
aspect,, so that what little cool air there was, 
came in at his windows, left open day and night, 
though it often seemed doubtful whether it 
would not have been better to shut them to 
keep out the heat. 

Bethel had not yet passed the acme of middle 
life, yet his forehead was growing bald, and his 
hair streaked with grey. When, occasionally, 
his mind for a short time recovered its equi- 
librium, he found Faber by his bedside, some- ' 
times alone, when Mre. Bethel had left the 
room to watch over the preparations of such 
things as he was allowed to take. He would 
then take his brother-in-law by the hand, and 
say, 

* Bless you, my boy, you will take care of 
Mary, I know, when I am called away, which 
makes it easier for me to go/ 
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* Should it be so ordered/ Faber replied, 
* you might, no doubt, depend on my doing all 
you could wish ; but you will, I trust, have to 
perform that duty yourself for many years to 
come. Take my word for it, you are not going 
to leave us yet/ 

*My heart is much divided, Faber; some- 
times I wish to go, to be with my child ; some- 
times to remain, to comfort and support her 
mother. But after all, my boy, it*s a weary 
world, and if it were God's will — * 

Here his voice failed, upon which Faber 
said, — 

* My dear Tom, let your thoughts wander as 
they list now, it is not you, but your disease, 
that speaks; yet, if you can be comforted, 
especially for my poor sister's sake, I daresay 
I should behave to her as well as most brothers, 
but a brother is not a husband, loving, good, 
and kind, as you have always been. Cheer up, 
therefore, and resolve not to trust me — hope is 
better than physic — ^yet the physicians assure 
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ine it will be all right — ^you have only to take 
what they prescribe, and, above all, to put 
faith in the powers of life, which will abide by 
you if you woo them earnestly. Let us 
change the subject, however, for here comes 
Mary.* 

Day after day, and night after night, did the 
gentle wife and her affectionate brother watch 
by the husband's side. While he slept, they 
conversed in whispers, or sat silently gazing at 
each other. 

The heart is a strange repository, in which 
are laid up, too generally for our torture, a 
variety of affections, for parents, for brothers 
and sisters, for children, for wife or husband. 
Mary's bosom was a storehouse for all these. 
Of her mother she had known too little, since 
she had flitted away like a shadow, just as she 
herself was entering at the gates of intelligence 
and memory. Yet the maternal form had re- 
mained imprinted vividly on her brain, robed 
with beauty, light, and love, and clothed with 
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that holy investiture of reverence which no 
other form ever wears. 

Of her fitther, she had possessed a fdller 
knowledge, and, consequently, retained a more 
complete recollection. Darkened and dis- 
turbed, however, her mind passed over all the 
circumstances of his life, to alight upon its 
close. 

* I have always wished,* she said, * but could 
never yet venture, to ask how fiither died.* 

* As he had lived, Mary, full of tranquiUily 
and happiness/ 

^ Did he think of us, do you suppose ? * 
His last words were these : * Carry my love 
and. blessing to your sister. She resembles 
her mother in person. Let her life be a re- 
petition of her mother's, and all will be well 
with her, both here and hereafter.' 

* Who, besides yourself, Faber, was with 
him then ? ' 

* None but Hindus.' 

* What a pity ! ' 
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^ Why, Mary?* 

* Because it would have been better he 
should have been surrounded by his own 
people/ 

* You shall judge. The room in which my 
fether lay was very spacious and lofty, and 
the natives, in little groups, sat here and 
there upon the floor, meditating or praying. 
About an hour before our father breathed 
his last, a chief came and drew me aside, and 
said, 

* " Would a sacrifice save your father ? I 
have a daughter who has just expressed her 
readiness to die for him if that will propitiate 
Heaven and preserve him to us ! " 

* I pressed the man's hand, but was for some 
time unable to speak. At length I replied, 

^ ^ Preserve your noble daughter to be the 
solace and pride of your life. My father 
would not, if he could, prolong his days, by 
the sacrifice of one so good. I will soothe his 
last moments, however, by revealing to him 
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this proof of a woman's gratitude.*' My &ther 
several years before was believed, by the skil- 
ful use of medicine, to have saved the gui's 
life. When I related to him the chiefs oflFer, 
he bade me bring him and his daughter to the 
couch where he lay, then, placing his hand on 
the girl's head, he said to the father, 

" * You have a treasure here, watch over it, 
as over your own soul. It will be a source to 
you of happiness for ever. My warmest blessing 
on you both." 

* Such were some of the people among whom 
we lived in India. There, as here, there are 
very bad and very good persons, but their 
virtues at times take a flight which would be 
thought extravagant in the West.' 

* How thankful I am,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Bethel, * that you are with me at this time I 
I shall soon, perhaps, have no one to look to 
or love but you. I have lost my spirits, I am 
very weak, and am sure I should sink under 
my aflaiction if you were not here.' 
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* Well, Mary, you may depend on my never 
deserting you/ 

When Faber said this, he could not foresee 
what a sacrifice his aflPection for his sister 
would soon call upon him to make. 



CHAPTER V, 

MULTIPLYING PERILS OF JANE'S POSITION. 

Next morning, when Mrs. Bethel had lain 
down to take a little rest on a sofa, Faber sat 
near the open window, overlooking the garden, 
and observed the postman hurrying along the 
wall Was he bringing anything for him ? He 
listened — the knocker had been muffled, but he 
distinctly heard the double rap, and presently 
after, the light, cautious footsteps of one of the 
servant girls, ascending the stairs. Opening 
the door noiselessly, she approached, and put a 
letter into his hands. It was from Jane. 

* My Dear Faber, — Come to me as soon bs 
possible. I am oppressed by every kind of 
grief. I am surrounded by indescribable diffi- 
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culties. The writing of this letter is an act of 
disobedience — ^whether I am doing right or 
wrong, I know not. I have my mother's 
sanction — I have the sanction of my own 
reason. I trust I shall have yours, yet dp not 
feel quite sure of that. 'I will describe my 
situation, my perplexities, my agonies, my pro- 
vocations, and you shall judge ! 

* Not many weeks ago, something happened 
which I will explain when we meet, but dare 
not trust to the post — ^I mean, in all its cir- 
cumstances. But something I must tell you 
now — ^the rest — in spite of pride, in spite of 
shame, in spite of everything that should, per- 
haps, stay my tongue, you shall hear — but my 
hand refuses to commit the hideous facts to 
paper! 

* My brother-in-law. Lord Evringham, with 
my sister and their three children, was on his 
way from Naples to visit us. He rode with 
my sister and the baby in one carriage, fol- 
lowed by a second, with the nurses and the two 
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Other children, and a third containing the 
servants and part of the luggage. 

* As the road was known to be dangerous, 
he had provided himself with eight outriders, 
four of whom preceded the carriages, and four 
followed. They had reached a steep ascent in 
a road leading through a forest, in a very wild 
part of the country ; the larger trees might be 
said to be connected together by a dense mass 
of underwood, consisting, for the most part> of 
thorn bushes, rising to the height of a man on 
horseback. 

' On account of the steepness of the way, 
they moved forward at a very slow pace. Sud- 
denly several shots were fired through the 
brushwood. One of the outriders fell; a ball 
entered the carriage in which Lord Evringham 
and my sister rode, grazed my sister's neck, 
and entered her husband's breast 

' With a groan, he fell back apparently dead. 
Seeing this, my sister uttered a piercing shriek 
— all the carriages stopped, the nurses and the 
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children screamed, the men servants leaped out> 
drew their arms — the outriders also, who were 
Anstrians, fell back, and drew up around the 
carriages to defend their inmates* To no pur- 
pose — a shower of balls, from unseen enemies, 
swept the road, two of the horses were killed, 
and another of the outriders wounded. 

* In another minute, a body of fi% or sixty 
men emerged from the thickets, surrounded 
the carriages, with the intention, there is little 
doubt, of murdering every person there. The 
Austrians, with loaded carbines, stood on the 
defensive, the servants, nearly all English, 
showed equal resolution, and would, doubtless, 
have sold their lives dearly. 

* But the force of the enemy was overwhelm- 
ing. At this moment, the chief of the band 
rode up, and in a loud voice commanded his 
foUowers to desist fix)m plunder, and to harm 
no one. Addressing the Austrians in German, 
he forbade them to use their arms, and, ap- 
proaching the carriage in which Lord Evring- 
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ham lay, bleeding and, apparently, lifeless, he 
glanced at my sister, and immediately tamed 
away. 

* She having given the baby to a servant, 
was engaged in supporting her husband's head, 
covered by his blood which welled forth pro- 
fiisely. 

* Two of the brigands, one of whom, from 
the skill he displayed, must have been a 
surgeon, opened the carriage door, and lifting 
out the wounded man, laid him on the grasa 

* They then, with great gentleness, removed 
his waistcoat, assisted by my sister, and witibi 
the utmost care dressed and bound up the 
wound. 

* " Lady," said the surgeon, " this is an 
accident, deeply to be regretted, no doubt, but 
you were attacked by mistake. You will not, 
however, be able to proceed on your journey 
for some days, the gentleman could not bear 
the removal. But there is a village close at 
hand, to this your husband shall be carried, 
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and I will there attend him till he is able to 
travel." 

* Alicia looked in the man's face ; he was 
evidently concerned deeply. She then thanked 
him for his kindness, and entreated him to say 
whether her husband were really in danger. 

* ** Not if he can be kept quiet," answered 
the brigand. 

* Several of the band now approached with 
stout poles, which they had just cut in the 
wood ; Lord Evringham was raised softly, and 
a litter having been formed with these poles, 
with cloaks and rugs thrown across them, he 
was placed upon it, still unconscious, and 
borne away by several of the brigands. The 
wounded Austrians were flung with little 
concern into the carriages, and the whole 
party then followed Lord Evringham to the 
village. 

* It is unnecessary for me to enter into 
farther details. We were sent for, and im- 
mediately repaired to the place, where we 
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remained until my brother-in-law was in a 
condition to resume his journey to Eome. 

This terrible incident, which was a great 
sorrow to us all, irritated my father to sudi an 
extent, that even my mother's influence over 
his mind appeared at times to be destroyed. 
The least opposition to his will made him 
angry, and if persisted in was repressed with 
violence. 

* Everything practicable was done to keep 
from his knowledge whatever might annoy or 
grieve him, yet he constantly broke forth into 
paroxysms of rage, which sometimes made us 
fear for his reason. He is much attached to 
Lord Evringham, as well as to my sister, 
whose grief he would fain soothe, but that he 
does not know how. 

* Meanwhile, my brother-in-law scarcely 
makes any progress towards recovery. He is 
said, indeed, to be in little danger, but in this 
opinion I can scarcely concur, since it is not con- 
sidered safe by his medical attendants to permit 
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anyone to see him, save his wife, his nurses, 
and those attendants themselves. I have 
never entered his room but once, while he was 
sleeping. He looked pale and ghastly; his 
colossal frame is much emaciated ; his hands, 
which lay outside, looked grey and withered, 
and he groaned frequently in his sleep. 

* Though naturally hasty and impatient, I 
have on the present occasion acted with the 
greatest forethought and deliberation. Before 
taking the step I am about to describe, I re- 
flected maturely on all the circumstances of 
our family, I considered my relations to you, 
and came to the conclusion, that situated as I 
am there is no one in whom I could or ought 
to confide but yourself. 

^How fortunate would it have been had I 
thought in this manner before we left England ! 
What anxieties, what misery should I not. then 
have escaped ! But the past is past, — ^I have 
erred, and paid the penalty of it — ^through 
ignorance, through vanity, through pride, 
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through false and foolish shame I have repelled 
and kept away from my side, in the very 
agony of my suflferings, my dearest and traest 
friend. 

^ In the strength of this conviction I went^ 
three days ago, to my fetther, and with the 
utmost calmness I could command, laid before 
him my reasons for desiring your presence and 
counsel in the present state of our affairs. He 
angrily interrupt(5d me with these words, 

* " Was it not understood when we left En- 
gland that Mr. Evelyn was not to be initiated 
in the mystery of our femily disgrace ? ** 

*"Dear father," I replied, "circumstances 
have changed — the hopes we then entertained 
no longer exist." 

* " True, and for that very reason we need no 
additional witness of our misfortunes." 

* " Forgive me if I cannot take that view of 
the matter." 

^ " You have no right to take any view 
at aU." 
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* "No right," I exclaimed, "have I no right 
to provide for my own happiness, or if that be 
impossible, to lessen my own misery ? *' 

* " Do you expect to lessen it by inviting a 
stranger into my house to be witness of the 
fects by which it is degraded — ^to assume airs 
of superiority on account of my calamities, and 
to condescend through charity to take my 
daughter's hand, darkened as it is by the 
shadow of vice and crime ? " 

* " Father, this is not just ! My hand is not, 
cannot be, polluted by the crimes of others." 

* " Go ! " he exclaimed, rising from his chair, 
"you are insolent, disobedient, unnatural." 

* I rose at the same moment, boiling with 
indignation. Putting, however, the utmost 
restraint upon my feelings, I said, 

* " You cannot, surely, doubt my affection for 
you — cannot think me disobedient and un- 
natural." 

^ " It is false," he exclaimed, in a tone of ex- 
treme violence. " You disregard my authority 
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— ^you set me at defiance — 'your pretence of 
affection is an imposture— you are exactly 
like—" 

* Excuse me, dearest Faber, if I omit the 
remaining words, since you could not understand 
their import without a long explanation, which 
I cannot give now, but will hereafter. No 
insult, no injury, no injustice, however, could be 
greater than was implied in thoge words. I 
forgot my duty, I forgot myselj^ — ^the wall of 
the library was adorned with a collection of 
antique arms — ^I snatched from among them a 
Roman dagger, with the determination to 
plunge it into my heart; my father sprang 
forward and caught me by my arm. 

* " Jane," he said, " are you my daughter ? " 
*I looked into his face, every feature was 

steeped in anguish. I threw the weapon from 
my hand, and falling on my knees, I sobbed 
forth the words, 

* "Forgive me, father, I am your child." 
*He raised me gently, tenderly, and placing 
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me in a chair close beside him, took my hand 
in his, and said, 

* " We are both wrong, my child I know 
you love me, and you should believe I love you. 
But you have gained your point. Perhaps, 
after all, you are right. Have you asked your 
mother's advice ? " 

* " Yes, dearest papa, and she thinks as you 
do, because, as Everingham is now helpless, 
and you for other reasons must not undertake 
the task, there is no one but Mr. Evelyn, whom 
we could ask to engage in so delicate and 
hazardous an undertaking." 

* *^ Perhaps, Jane, your mother and you have 
not reflected that we have scarcely a right to 
place Mr. Evelyn in so much danger." 

^ " I place him in no danger, papa, that I am 
not ready to share. Permit me to go with him 
— ^the end wiU justify the means ! " 

* However disturbed my father's ideas may 
have been, he was still wiser than I. 

*"You are mad, my child," he answered, 
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*' for if I could so far forget what is right, Mr. 
Evelyn, if he thinks of you as I hope he does, 
would never dream of such a thing." 

** * I understand, papa, — ^but in less than an 
hour after his arrival at Rome I might be 
qualified to bear him company." 

* **That is not the pomt; if he goes, he 
will go alone. " 

* Here I thought it best to stop, so kissing my 
father, and again and again asking his blessing 
and forgiveness, I hastened to my room, to 
write to you, and had proceeded thus far when 
your letter was brought to me.' 

* Lady Redlands' account in the main is true, 
yet its truth in no way interferes with your 
love for me, or with mine for you. She has, 
however, touched upon the source of all our 
miseries. The man she saw me meet in the 
garden is the person I desire you tb see, to 
track to his lair, to bring back with you to 
Rome. Forgive me, dearest Faber, if I break 
off here — I cannot, I will not be tempted to 
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enter upon an explanation, which will take 
whole hours, when we are together. I will 
trust to your love to interpret my conduct as 
you ought, and to assure yourself that not one 
shadow of disloyalty has ever passed over your 
Jane's mind It is for your sake chiefly that 
I am wretched at this moment. But for my 
regard for you, I would prevail upon my rela- 
tives to quit this country, and return to England, 
and there, in spite of all sinister rumours, to 
live in proud seclusion. But if I am to be 
your wife, I must see the design I have formed 
accomplished, in order that no breath of dis- 
honour may poison our union. Hasten to me, 
therefore, dearest Faber — ^there is danger in 
every hour's delay, since something may take 
place before you can possibly arrive, which — 
but I will hope for the best, and, whatever 
happens, shall be yours for ever. 

*Jane Percy.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

FABER DRAWN POWERFULLY IN TWO 
DIRECTIONS. 

The situation in which Faber now foand him- 
selfy was beyond measure, painful and perplex- 
ing. To desert his sister, lately bereaved of 
her only child, and now hourly threatened with 
the loss of her husband, would be to act in a 
manner so unfeeling, that he could not permit 
the bare idea of it to enter his mind. 

Yet Jane Percy, also, was plunged into grief, 
and surrounded by perils from which she be- 
sought him to come and deliver her. The 
danger by which she was menaced, however, 
was unknown, and might possibly, therefore, 
be less than she apprehended. In his sister's 
case, there could be no mistake — the physicians. 
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though they had not quenched all hope as yet, 
felt little confidence in their own skill, and 
were evidently under the persuasion that any 
moment might be Bethel's last. 

Poor Mary leaned entirely upon him for sup- 
port, for there, trembling between life and 
death, lay her only other friend. He made up 
his mind, therefore, what to do, and while his 
sister yet slept, wrote the following hurried 
lines to Rome: — 

*My dear Jane, — I am watching by what 
may be a deathbed — ^it is that of my sister's 
husband ; forgive me, therefore, if I linger a 
day or two, to see what turn the disease will 
take. 

* Bethel has been to me more than a brother, 
to him I am indebted for long years of kind- 
ness and affection ; to my sister he has proved 
one of the truest and most loving of husbands. 
I know, therefore, that under any circum- 
stances, you would think ill of me if I could 
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leaye him in his present state. My hopej how- 
eyer, is, that a few days will set me free, when 
I will ayail myself of the swiftest existing 
means of coaTeyanee to bear me to yon. 

' I see yon nnderstand me, my dearest Jane. 
Whatever may be the service in which yon 
desire to engage me, yon are right in believing 
that I shall be entirely at yonr disposal. As- 
sure yonr parents that I am accustomed to 
danger, that it has no terrors for me even 
under ordinary circumstances, and, therefore, 
when braved for the purpose of delivering you 
from anxiety, it must prove a matter of abso- 
lute indifference. 

' I should regret having made any allusion 
to the letter of Lady Bedlands, but that I 
consider it a duty to conceal nothing from you. 
Strangely do things fidl out in this world. For 
months have I been eager and ready to fly to 
you at a moment's notice, and now, when you 
have subdued all opposition and bid me come, 
I am withheld by another duty. 
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*I know, however, you will recognize the 
force of the motives by which I am restrained. 
I know you will set down my delay to no lack 
of devotion for you. I know you will view my 
conduct with approval, and that I shall only 
be the more dear to you, for obeying as I do, 
the dictates of the heart. Not one moment 
longer than may be strictly needful will I stay. 
* Adieu, dearest Jane, 

*And believe me to be 

* Unalterably yours, 

*Faber Evelyn.' 

When this letter had been sent to the post, 
Faber began to review his position ; he read 
Jane's letter over again and again. Who and 
what could this brigand be ? He thought of 
all possible explanations, and, among others, of 
the true one ; but as he knew of nothing to 
invest it with superior probability, he dismissed 
it with the rest, and came ultimately to the 
conclusion that his wisest course would be to 
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wait till he should hear from Jane herself a 
solution of the mystery. 

While pondering on these matters, a servant 
came softly into the room, to say that a strange 
gentleman had just called, and was waiting to 
see him in the parlour. 

' Has he sent up no card ? ' 

' No ; he bade me say he had forgotten or 
lost his case, but that his name is Dingwell/ 

' Oh, Sir Ealph,' thought Faber ; * what can 
he possibly want with me ? ' 

Desiring the servant, however, to remain 
with her master, he went downstairs, and 
found Sir Ralph seated very composedly at the 
window. 

' Good-morning, Mr. Evelyn/ 

' Good-morning, Sir Ralph Dingwell/ 

'You will wonder, perhaps, Mr. Eveljni, at 
my calling; but the fact is, I have a little 
business with you, which I could not otherwise 
transact' 

* What may it be, Sir Ralph ? ' 
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* It's rather awkward — it relates to a pocket- 
book, which I suspect, on a certain occasion, 
fell into your hands/ 

* Excuse me, Sir Ealph Dingwell, but 
how came such a suspicion to enter your 
•mind?' 

* That's my affair.' 

* You are mistaken. Sir Ralph — it is by no 
means your affair ; it is mine, and I desire you 
to explain at once.' 

* Mr. Evelyn, do you menace me ? ' 

*I may do that presently, if you are im- 
pertinent. You will now give me the explan- 
ation I ask.' 

* I don't see that you have any right to de- 
mand it.' 

* On the contrary, you do see, and know I 
have the right — so explain to me at once how 
you came to know anything respecting the 
pocket-book.' 

* Well then, I received the information from 
Lord Berenthori)e.' 

h2 
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* Is the pocket-book yours, Sir Ealph Ding- 
well?' 

*No; but it contains something that is 
mine.' 

* Quite the contrary, it contains your accep- 
tance to Mr. Westland for some thousands of 
pounds ; but that is not now your property.' 

* Mr. Evelyn, I am not to be trifled with. 
Mr. Westland was an impostor — a man with- 
out name or rank, and it reflects no particu- 
lar credit on you that he left the records of his 
transactions in your keeping.' 

* Shall I tell you. Sir Ealph, how those 
records came into my keeping?' 

* By all means.' 

' WeU then, I have a little document, placed 
in my hands by Mr. Westland, which runs 
nearly as follows : — 

* " When number three and number twenty- 
six placed themselves in opposition to number 
nine^ number twenty-semn came to the rescue." 

* Do you understand, Sir Ealph ? ' 
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The person interrogated had been, by the 
above few words, completely transformed ; he 
sat speechless on the chair, rolling about his 
eyes in a wild and excited manner. Faber 
resumed — 

* The proper course for you to pursue, sir, as 
you now doubtless perceive, is to keep yourself 
perfectly quiet, never to moot the question of 
the pocket-book — never to allude to the place 
where it was found. Mr. Westland, contrary 
to the. expectations of certain persons, is alive, 
and is ready, upon the receipt of a few lines 
from me, to make his appearance in England, 
in which case, your acceptance may be made 
use o^ or else other eventg still more disagree- 
able may take place.' 

* I am a ruined man — I have lost everything, 
Mr. Evelyn. I did not come to demand back 
the acceptance, I came to ask you to lend me 
fifty pounds.' 

*But you do not seem to comprehend the 
position in which you would stand, were Mr. 
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Westland to return, and take the proper steps 
towards clearing up the mystery of the pocket- 
book/ 

* Yes, yes, I see it all ; but I am desperate, 
I must play my game out to the last>— there is 
a chance for me to-night, if you will lend me 
the fifty pounds ; if not, I still possess a pistol.* 

* I will not do what you ask, if you intend 
what you say, to be understood as a menace/ 

*No, I mean I have a pistol for myself, if 
the worst comes to the worst/ 

* There are paper, pen, and ink ; write an 
acknowledgment for fifty pounds — say you 
borrow it as a loan, to be repaid when con- 
venient, and you shall have the money/ 

* Then you will lend it to me ? ' 

* Certainly/ 

* A gambler, a cheat, a villain, a — * 

* Never mind what you are — you may thank 
Fortune and me for not being worse/ 

Leaving Sir Ealph Dingwell writing, Faber 
went up to his library, took from a drawer ten 
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five-pound notes, and, returning to the parlour, 
placed them in Sir Ralph Dingwell's hands. 
The ruined gambler stared stupidly at him, 
saying, 

* So you lend money to number three^ do 
you ? Do you expect to be ever paid ? ' 

* That won't depend on you. Sir Ealph. If 
you have a run of luck, you will pay me, if 
not, it will be as you have suggested. I must 
now bid you good-morning. I have a brother- 
in-law at the point of death upstairs. 

Sir Ealph Dingwell held out his hand, 
which Faber did not refuse. 

* Thank you, Mr. Evelyn,' he said, * if I 
have luck I will pay you, if not you will never 
see me again. Good-morning.' 

He pressed Faber's hand fiercely, and then 
rushed rather than walked into the street. 

On returning to Mr. Bethel's room, Faber 
found him engaged in taking from his wife's 
hands the medicine that had been prescribed. 
Though very pale and weak, he looked a little 
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better, and when kindly ajsked by his brother- 
in-law, said he thought himself mending. 

Mrs. Bethel cast an inquiring look at her 
brother, which meant to say. Do you think so ? 
Faber smiled, and nodded, upon which a glow 
of happiness, bright, though transitory, passed 
over the wife's face. 

Bethel looked at his wife earnestly — some- 
thing unpleasant was evidently dwelling upon 
his mind. 

* Speak, Tom/ said Faber, * I know you have 
something to say to Mary, shall I leave the 
room for a moment ? ' 

* No no, my boy, I only want her while she 
is here with me to leave off those black gar- 
ments ; the sight of them makes my heart sick.* 

Mrs. Bethel burst into tears, partly bitter, 
partly sweet — what she wore was the symbol 
of her loss, while the desire that she should lay 
it aside inspired her with hope that another 
and a worse loss would not for that time at 
least befall her. 
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She instantly left the room, and very soon 
returned with every indication of mourning 
laid aside. 

Bethel had taken Faber's hand in his, and 
by slight twitchings and clutchings betrayed 
what feelings were at work within. 

Never very strong mentally, illness had 
now reduced him almost to the condition of a 
child; his lips quivered, his eyelids closed, 
while from beneath them the big tears rolled 
forth, and ran over his cheeks upon the pillow. 
He was obviously thinking of his daughter, 
now lying cold in a foreign grave. 

Faber respected his sorrow too much to 
interrupt it — indeed he shared it only too 
keenly, and though for the moment he shed no 
tears, he had shed many for that sweet but 
unhappy girl. At length observing Bethel 
becoming more and more moved, he said, 

* Come, Tom, you must remember, we don't 
wish to have done with you yet, and you will 
certainly lessen your chances of recovery if 
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you give up the reins in this way to sad 
thoughts.' 

* True, true, I know it's wrong,' answered 
Bethel, * but I can't always help it., However 
it's gone now.' Then addressing his wife, he 
continued, 

* That's right, Mary — you look much better 
in that dress.' 

When the physicians came they discovered 
slight symptoms of improvement ; but said the 
patient must be kept very quiet, that no 
agitating subject should be mentioned to him, 
but that on the contrary, he should, as far as 
possible, be led to think of pleasant things. 

Of course Faber had been careful to avoid 
making, even to his sister, the slightest allusion 
to Jane's letter, as it could not have failed to 
augment her anxiety. He was to her a prop 
and a stay — his appearance gave her con- 
fidence — indeed she seemed to imagine that 
nothing evil could befall her husband while he 
was near. 
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Almost every hour she questioned him 
respecting her husband's chances — would he 
get better — would he get worse ? Don't you 
think he looks paler this morning? Is he 
weaker — is he stronger? Do you think the 
physicians meant what they said? did you 
notice their looks while they were feeling his 
pulse ? 

To all these inquiries, however frequently 
repeated, Faber returned a patient and a gentle 
answer, always endeavouring to reassure and 
cheer his sister, sometimes grievously against 
his conscience. 

He was not, however, one of those who 
practise stoicism at other people's expense — in 
all such circumstances he would have been 
glad that the pain should be his, while what- 
ever satisfaction or pleasure there might be, 
should belong to others. 

In the case of his sister this was no sacrifice, 
since he loved her, not only because she was 
his sister, but because she was to him the sole 
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representative of his race, linked indissolubly 
with all the traditions of his house, with the 
sweet associations of childhood — with every- 
thing, in short, which, through the mysterious 
bond of kindred, could endear one individual to 
another. 

Nevertheless, even by the side of this loved 
and cherished person, he sat counting the 
hours, earnestly desiring to be useful, to be a 
solace and a comfort to her, yet longing for 
the moment of release, that he might fly to a 
still dearer object. 

Three days after the receipt of Jane's letter 
he received another, not from her, but from her 
mother. The blood forsook his cheeks, his 
whole frame trembled. Fortunately he hap- 
pened to be in his library when it came, other- 
wise his aspect and demeanour must have 
revealed to his sister, and even to Bethel 
himself the fact that something terrible had 
happened. 

He tore the letter open, he sought to form 
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an idea of its contents at a glance; it was 
impossible. Lady Wintermere wrote very 
badly at the best of times, and her letter was 
now so blurred, blotted, and interlined, that it 
could not be so much read as deciphered. It 
was conceived after this fashion : — 

* My Dear Mr. Evelyn, — Jane is not well, 
but don't be alarmed — she is in no danger, for 
that I pledge my word. Read what I am 
going to say, therefore, with a patient and 
tranquil mind. She thinks you will have set 
out, and that my writing to you is useless ; but 
I, who have had more experience of the world, 
know that before leaving home, there is 
generally a great deal to be done, so that I 
count upon my letter's finding you at Cedar 
Lodge. 

* The state of affairs here is not such as to 
promise you any happiness, except that of 
serving the person you love, and after what 
has passed, I think I may say who loves you 
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no less. In short, I consider my daughter, in 
all but name, your wife — ^were it otherwise, I 
should hesitate to accept at your hands the 
favour I am now about to ask. 

*I enclose a letter for Lord Wintermere's 
lawyer — call on him — he would tell you, if I 
did not, that I have a son who has been, 
Mr. Evelyn — think me not unnatural for saying 
so — the affliction and torture of my life. 

^Yet have his misdeeds not alienated me 
from him — nothing can alienate a mother's 
love ; indeed, the nearer he seems to perdition, 
the more does my heart cling to him. But 
my sorrows do not end here, since I must re- 
gard you as a son, I must treat you as a son, 
and open my heart to you, as I have never 
before opened it, except to him who is to be 
your father. It is for him, dear Mr. Evelyn, 
that I now grieve — it is for him that I desire 
you, if possible, to act. A cloud within the 
last two days has fallen upon his mind — our 
son's delinquencies multiplying every hour, and 
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bringing him nearer and nearer the grasp of 
justice, have for the time overthrown his 
reason. 

* We have here with us my son-in-law, Lord 
Evringham, who tells me he knows you, and 
says there is no man in England in whose 
honour and courage he would place greater 
confidence. He is too ill to write, too ill even 
to talk much ; but he bade me mention to you 
the name of Mr. Westland, which, he said, 
would explain everything. 

'We have many friends in England, but I 
shrink from applying to them in my present 
trouble — we have, likewise, a multitude of re- 
lations, but it was to.be beyond the reach of 
their condolence that we came to Rome. You, 
therefore, are the only person to whom I either 
would or could disclose my griefs, with which 
our lawyer, Mr. Barham, is only partially ac- 
quainted. In my letter to him, I have stated 
that you have authority to sign certain papers, 
and receive certain sums, for Lord Wintermere, 
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and that your signature is to be considered, to 
all intents and purposes, equivalent to his. If 
this be not in accordance with law, I have 
desired Mr/Barham to deliver to you, on my 
authority, the sum of thirty thousand pounds, 
which we shall need immediately. 

* If you cannot set out at once, transmit this 
money to our banker at Rome, and write to tell 
me you have done so. I feel sure, however, 
you will not delay your coming a moment 
longer than may be absolutely necessary. I 
am going to ask of you an act of courage — I 
am going to place you in the greatest danger ; 
but from the worst and greatest I know you 
will not shrink, when she, who is to be your 
mother, asks you to rescue her son. 

* My dear Reginald is, by his own seeking, 
I ought, perhaps, to say by his own crime, in 
the most desperate and forlorn state in which 
an English nobleman could be placed. He has 
deserted his family, he has set at nought his 
father's authority, he has spurned the influence 
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of my love, and he has become a leader of 
banditti. 

*Jane has taught me to place the firmest 
reliance on your intrepidity and powers of per- 
suasion. Both she and I believe, that if you 
go to this misguided boy, if you appeal to his 
sense, to his pride, to his affection, if you paint 
to him the chances of fame, wealth, power, 
which, to the son of a peer of England so dis- 
tinguished as my husband, the world still holds 
out — if you oflfer him, as for our sake I am 
convinced you will, your friendship and com- 
panionship, if you say that with him you are 
about to call me mother : if you say all this, 
with a thousand other things, which your own 
heart will suggest, we all believe that you may 
rescue him from destruction, bring him back 
with you to us, and perhaps so influence his 
future conduct, that I may yet be proud to 
pronounce his name. 

* Lord Evringham went to Naples with the 
intention of attempting the task I now impose 
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on you. He was foiled, however, in his design. 
While he sought Reginald in the Neapolitan 
territories, he was in Romagna,or, perhaps, here 
in Rome, where more than once he has sought, 
and obtained, interviews with his sister. 
Graceless as he is, he shrinks from meeting 
me. 

* You will think, Mr. Evelyn, that I opposed 
your connection with my daughter, while I had 
no interest to serve by promoting it ; and if 
such should be your conviction, it would appear 
to be well founded. Yet the case is not so, for 
Jane must have told ypu that I have long 
yielded to her representations, even in opposi- 
tion to my husband. If he appears to have 
acted ill, you must blame his misfortunes, not 
him. 

* In other days, his word once given would 
have been regarded as a sacred pledge ; but he 
has lost his memory; his ideas have become 
confused, his temper irritable, his resolves more 
changeable than the wind ; and all this through 
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the conduct of my unhappy son, to reclaim 
whom I would gladly lay down my life. That 
this is no vain boast you will hereafter, when 
you come to know me, believe. 

* Write to me, if you cannot leave England 
immediately. Should there be any delay, I 
feel assured it will not be through any fault of 
yours. 

* Believe me to be, ^ 

* My dear Mr. Evelyn, 
' Your assured and sincere friend, 
' Alicia Percy/ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

UNDER WHAT AUSPICES FABER PREPARES TO 
LEAVE ENGLAND. 

Thb» moment BetheFs health gave him the 
assurance that he might with propriety be 
absent a few hours, he called on Lord Win- 
termere's lawyer, whom he immediately recog- 
nized as one of the persons he had admitted 
into the house in Grosvenor Square on the 
night the family left England. Mr. Barham 
read and re-read her ladyship's letter, and then 
said, — 

' I see, Mr. Evelyn, you are acquainted with 
the details of Lord Percy's misdeeds/ 

*Only partially, Mr. Barham. I will not 
ask you, however, to enlighten me any fiirther 
than Lady Wintermere has already done. She 
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will explain whatever she may deem expedient 
when I reach Rome.' 

* Very good, sir. With regard to the matters 
of business to be transacted between us, they 
are simple. You can draw and forward the 
money at once, the papers may be signed 
hereafter. There is one point, nevertheless, on 
which, if you feel no objection, I should be 
glad to obtain some information. You know 
Lord Evringham ?' 

*I do, Mr. Barham; but I have the most 
decided objection to discuss that point in any 
way.' 

* Very good, Mr. Evelyii ; but when you see 
him at Rome, say, if you please, that I made 
the inquiry, which I have done at his desire.' 

' Oh, in that case, pray proceed.' 

* You hold a pocket-book belonging to his 
lordship?' 

-Yes.' 

* Before you leave this country for Rome, 
take out of it two acceptances, one from Lord 
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Berenthorpe, the other from Sir Ealph Ding- 
well ; bum them both.' 

*For reasons which 1 wiU explain, I can- 
not strictly comply with Lord Evringham's 
wishes.' 

He then gave the lawyer an account of his 
interview with Sir Ealph Dingwell. 

* That alters the case,' said Mr. Barham ; 
* preserve the document by all means. The 
book, as Lord Evringham believes, contains a 
third paper, which ought never to have been 
left in it. This you will find under a small 
fold of leather in the innermost pocket. It 
has been pasted down, but you may easily 
raise it with your pen-knife, when you will 
find a bill of exchange of considerable amount, 
which you may either place in my hands, or 
obtain cash for at Drummond's bank.' 

This matter having been settled, Faber re- 
turned home to await the result of his brother- 
in-law's illness. He wrote the same day, how- 
ever, to Lady Wintermere, stating the reasons 
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of his stay, but placing himself, as soon as 
those reasons should be removed, entirely at 
her service. 

He then pondered on the sad situation in 
which the whole Wintermere family was placed 
by the wickedness of one of its members, and 
congratulated himself earnestly on the fact that 
he had put no unfavourable construction on 
Jane's conduct. 

Still he could not avoid blaming her for the 
reluctance she had exhibited to place full con- 
fidence in him, since in that case, he felt per- 
suaded he might have shielded her from many 
of the sufferings she had endured. 

Even now he could not foresee what mis- 
chiefs might arise from the complications created 
by her brother's situation. He might any day 
be shot in his criminal enterprises, or he might 
be captured, brought to trial, and suffer death 
for his offences. 

The prospect was fearful to contemplate. 
He sympathized profoundly with Jane, with 
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her mother still more, if possible, with her 
fether, who was placed for the present by his 
malady beyond the reach of suffering. 

T\Tien could he venture to leave, to fly to 
their relief, to prove to the whole family how 
ready he was to risk or sacrifice his life for the 
woman he loved ? 

He was not sufficiently unjust to blame 
poor Bethel for his. illness, but he did think of 
it as a most unfortunate thing. 

These are the moments in which a man may 
truly be said to be weighed in the balance. 
Drawn in different directions by two conflicting 
duties, with one of which are joined his strongest 
inclinations, with the other the impulses of his 
affections, his natural piety, his recollections of 
childhood. 

Faber felt in all their force the agonizing per- 
plexities of the moment; his poor sister, in her 
present trouble, depended so entirely upon him, 
that to leave her would be to see her sink 
under the weight of her calamity; on the 
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other hand, Jane Percy, whom he loved to 
idolatry, called him to her side, in a state of 
suffering inexplicable by language, since be- 
sides the affection which she could not but 
experience for her brother, she was assailed by 
the keenest solicitude for her sister, her father, 
her mother, all bowed down almost to the 
ground by severe anguish and shame at their 
brother's desperate career. 

Faber's imagination represented Lord Percy 
surrounded, overpowered, captured, hurried to 
prison, brought to trial, condemned, while Jane 
looked vainly for help from the man she loved. 
He might not, indeed, when the attempt should 
come to be made, be able to effect anything, 
tut both he and Jane Percy would then have the 
satisfaction of knowing he had done his best. 
As matters now st/ood, she might think him 
tardy, unsympathizing, careless of her feelings, 
indifferent to the honour of her family, and, 
therefore, of necessity, to his own, since in the 
fortunes of that family he was soon to share. 
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Then the reflection forced itself upon him, 
that this was not a feir view to take of Jane's 
character. Beyond all persons he had ever 
known, she possessed the finest sense of justice, 
the truest appreciation of the claims of kindred, 
the noblest theory of love. Has she not, 
he thought, set me the example, by postponing 
her love to her duty, — by forgetting me, as it 
were, in absorbing sympathy for her fether's 
suflfering and danger ? What she herself has 
done die will expect me to do, and would 
think the worse of me if I neglected it. 

This train of reasoning passed through his 
mind as he sat looking at Bethel about mid- 
night. The light in the chamber was dim, the 
summer wind sighed and moaned amid the 
trees; his sister had been persuaded to retire 
and take a few hours' rest, he was, therefore, 
alone with the sick man, to whose breathing he 
listened till it seemed suddenly to stop. Was 
he dead ? He fetehed a light, which, in the 
hurry of the moment, he threw too suddenly 
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into Bethel's fitce. The sleeper awoke with a 
start. 

^ Faber, my boy,' he said, * I was dreaming 
of you — dreaming and sleeping sweetly. I 
thought you were again a boy — a little boy, 
sitting on my knee, just as you used to sit ; 
and then you grew and grew, and became a 
man, proud and noble, but gentle and tender as 
a child— just as you are, Faber. Where's 
Mary?' 

* Gk)ne to take a little rest.' 

* And the other Mary, where is she ? ' 

* Don't harass yourself, my dear fellow. 
She has only undergone what must happen to 
us all ; and perhaps she is best where she is.' 

* Perhaps so ; God knows. Yet somehow I 
can't think so. She stood before me in my 
sleep, leaning her head on your shoulder. She 
held out her hand, her left hand — for her right 
was about your waist ; she looked at me, I say, 
archly, and said, " Pa, shall I take him with 
me?" 
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* I answered, ** No, child, not yet; we want 
him ; he is all in all to us.'* 

* As I spoke, a halo of light encircled her 
head, white wings shot forth from behind her 
dionlders, with which she sought to clasp you 
round. She then leaned back, as if reclining 
on the air, and floated and feded away.' 

'A strange dream,' exclaimed Faber. 

^ Yes, and at that moment the light from the 
candle fell upon my face and I awoke.' 

' You feel better, don't you ? ' 

*Very much better, — stronger, — ^my head 
clearer. I think if I could sleep through the 
rest of the night, I should be nearly well.' 

* Shall I put the lights out ? ' 

* No, I would rather you would read to me, 
— something pleasant and soothing.' 

^WhatshaUitbe, Tom?' 

* The Story of Shemselnihar.' 

* It is too melancholy.' 

* No, its melancholy is sweet, and it will 
soothe me.' 
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Faber fetched the book and complied with 
his wishes. He soon saw, however, that 
Bethel was too much aflFected by the touching 
incidents, and adroitly substituted others of 
his own invention, which he gradually coloured 
with more and more pleasing imagery, at the 
same time, sinking his voice into a drowsy 
monotony, which by degrees had the 3esired 
eflfect. Bethel lay once more fast asleep, with 
the undried tears still on his cheek. 

Faber then laid aside the book, extinguished 
the lights, and sat listening to his friend's 
breathing, which at length became so calm 
and placid as no longer to be heard. 

A little before day, Mrs. Bethel, with a 
taper in her hand, came noiselessly into the 
room. Faber rose, and waving her back, 
whispered softly, 

' Return to bed ; he is sleeping beautifully, 
and I would not have him wake for a thousand 
pounds.' 

With a smile of deep satisfaction on her 
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fae4J, Mrs. Bethel obeyed, and Faber remained 
alone with his brother-in-law. He, however, 
changed his place, and sat at the window to 
watch for the dawn. 

Every day, since the creation, has exhibited 
features different from those of every other 
day. Even in the tropics, where for whole 
months the sun rises and sets, undimmed by a 
single cloud, no two mornings are alike, and 
the variation is much greater in these northern 
latitudes. 

During the night there had been an occa- 
sional puff of wind, but there was now a 
perfect calm, so that among the trees, which 
rose in the garden like towers of verdure, not 
a leaf stirred. 

By standing on one side of the bow- 
window he could see the morning star now 
beginning to pale slightly at the approach of 
a glory so much greater than his own. From 
the other side he could command a view of the 
orient, in which a delicate, indescribable flush 
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of pearly grey light was creeping upwards. 
Through this pellucid veil the stars twinkled 
their adieus to the earth. 

Faber's heart, always, at such moments 
swelled with a secret rapture — the spirit of 
beauty which pervades the whole universe 
seemed to be visibly enthroned in the east, and 
to descend with the thrilling pressure of in- 
spiration upon his soul. 

Higher and higher surged the lights waving 
over all heaven its saffron foliage, then trans- 
forming it into bright gold, then to crimson, 
purple, amethyst, while hosts of light vapour, 
in bars, in pillars, in arches, pervaded, and 
glowing with splendour, rose into the firma- 
ment, as the avant-couriers of the sun. 

Beneath, every tree, plant, flower, and blade 
of grass, glittered with dew ; while the black- 
bird, the woodlark, and the thrush, with 
gushing music, greeted the coming day. 

Faber's thoughts instinctively transported 
themselves to the churchyard near Eatisbon, 
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where, in a humble grave, Mary Bethel slept. 
The dews of the morning were trickling over 
her breast in vain — in vain to her dull, cold 
ear did the birds address their music ; vainly 
breathed the wind ; vainly rose the sun ; sleep 
unwaking pressed upon her eyelids — no matter 
how much beloved, how much lamented, she 
knew it not. To her the universe was annihi- 
lated — ^love cold. 

Was her father to join her now, or would it 
be his lot to look awhile longer upon the sun, 
and then float away to that mysterious land, 
where there is neither sorrow, nor suffering, 
nor joy, nor grief, but eternal serenity brooded 
over by the wings of peace ? 

With speculations like these, Faber's mind 
was filled, till aroused to a consciousness of 
every-day duties by Bethel's voice calling out, 

* Where are you, Faber ? ' 

*Here, Bethel,' he replied. *What shall I 
give you ? ' 

* I should like a cup of tea.' 
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This was the first time he had expressed a 
liking for anything, so that Faber thought to 
himself, * Now he is better.' 

* You shall have it immediately,' he replied, 
^ for I know Mary is awake.' 

One of the servants also had sat up all night, 
keeping up a good fire, lest anything should be 
wanted. In a few minutes, therefore, a little 
round table was drawn up to the bedside, 
covered with a white cloth. From a porcelain 
teapot Mrs. Bethel speedily poured forth the 
tea, which diflfused its fragrance through the 
room. Bethel, therefore, felt refi-eshed, even 
before he tasted it^ and from that moment his 
recovery was rapid. 

As soon as he was pronounced entirely out 
of danger, Faber took his sister aside, and said, 

*Mary, I am going to leave London for a 
short time. You must not mention my going 
to Bethel till he inquires about me, and then you 
may tell him that I have been suddenly called 
away, but shall be back as soon as possible.' 

VOL. III. K 
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Mrs. Bethel looked very blank at this an- 
nouncement^ but when he had explained to her 
the position in which he was placed, she not 
only thought him justified in going, but ex- 
pressed the deepest gratitude for the tender 
consideration he had shown for her and her 
husband. 

The brother and sister then took leave of 
each other with aflfectionate embraces and 
tears, and Faber with nothing but a small port- 
manteau, drove to the Vernons', to whom he 
bade a rapid adieu : after which he proceeded 
in all haste to the London Bridge Station. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

CANOPY OF TERROR WHICH OVERHANGS THE 
WINTERMERE FAMILY. 

The journey to Rome was diversified by no 
incidents which need to be described here. In 
due time, Faber found himself at the door of 
the Wintermere palace ; dusty, wayworn, and, 
through the efiFect of fatigue which told upon 
him, though he did not feel it, extremely 
pale. 

It was early in the morning, and none of 
the family, except Lady Percy, as the servants 
informed him, had yet risen. She, however, 
anxiously and eagerly expecting his arrival, 
was walking in the garden, whither they 
immediately conducted Faber. Entering the 
long avenue, bordered by orange-trees, he 

K 2 
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beheld her at a distance ; her back was turned 
towards him. She was standing still, looking 
steadfastly at some flower in a border. He 
bounded towards her ; his footsteps roused her 
from her reverie. She turned, and in a 
moment was locked in his arms. For some 
time not a word was spoken, but their throb- 
bing hearts, beating fiercely against each 
other, sufficiently revealed what they felt. 

Never, perhaps, since man and woman first 
loved, had nobler or truer hearts throbbed 
with rapture at meeting, after long absence. 
Faber was the first to break silence. 

* Am I, my dearest love, come in time ? ' 
Jane was as yet too much excited to reply. 

Silently, therefore, she pressed him to her 
breast, while her warm tears fell thick and 
fast upon his bosom. At length, in a very low 
voice, she murmured, 

* Dearest, dearest Faber, you are come, and 
I am happy.' 

* But say, oh, say, am I too late. ? * 
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* I have you in my arms — it is not too late 
for me.' 

* But for your brother, Jane ? 

* He is taken, and in prison/ 

He had, then, stayed in England too long — 
the event fatal to his love's peace had hap- 
pened — the evil hour had arrived, which he 
should have been there to ward ofiF, from her 
whom he valued above all things on earth. 

* Then, is my coming useless ? ' 

* God forbid ! You may be able to do much 
yet, though I know not how, for we have been 
refused permission to see him, and have learned 
absolutely nothing of his capture, or the 
oflfences laid to his charge.' 

At this moment Faber felt a hand placed 
lightly on his shoulder, and turning round, saw 
Lady Wintermere before him. 

Sorrow subdues the proud. Contrary to 
his expectations, contrary to Jane's utmost 
hopes, she bent forward and kissed him. 

* Dear Mr. Evelyn,' she said, ' you have the 
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warmest thanks a mother has to give. You 
love my daughter, and are come to save my 
son.' 

'Dear Lady Wintermere/ he replied, *do 
not say I am come to save your son — ^say only 
that I am come to do all that a man can do to 
save him. If after that I fail, you are too just, 
I am sure, to impute my failure to me as 
blame.' 

*You will not fail, Mr. Evelyn. You are 
full of energy — ^you are wise. You love my 
child, and that love will give you power. 
Shall I say also, that as her itiother, you love 
me, and will save me from a gulf of sorrow, the 
deepest and blackest, into which a mother can 
fall?' 

' God send I may be able to succeed.' 

* Amen,' said the mother. Then addressing 
Jane, she continued. 'What have you been 
saying, child ? Have you given Mr. Evelyn — 
nay, let me dispense with ceremony, have you 
given Faber— the welcome he deserves? * 
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* I have given him my heart mother, and he 
desires no more.' 

* No, Lady Wintermere, she has given all the 
world contains of value for me, in that respect 
I am content — it now only remains for me to 
learn in what way to commence my inquiries 
— for I am come to act, not to dwell on any 
raptures of my own.' 

*Jane,' said Lady Wintermere,' *go and 
attend to your father, and leave Faber with 
me. I have much to say to him.' 

Casting at her lover a look which repaid him 
for all he had suffered on her account, Jane 
left the garden. When they were alone. Lady 
Wintermere said — 

* You may perhaps experience some difficulty 
in comprehending the true nature of our situa- 
tion. If my son had now for the first time 
trampled on the laws of society, there might be 
better ground for hope, that if he could be 
delivered from his present peril, he might be 
reclaimed. 
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* But he has been headstrong and unmanage- 
able from childhood. Gentleness, reasoning, 
severity were tried upon him in vain. AflFec- 
tion touched him occasionally, but chastisement 
fell upon him as upon a figure of stone. 

* While yet a boy, he escaped from school, 
and disappeared. For several years search was 
made for him in vain. At length, a tribe of 
gipsies having perpetrated some offence for 
which several of them were imprisoned, he was 
found among the delinquents. Through appre- 
hension of discovery, more perhaps than 
through pride, he had changed his name, and 
was arraigned and sentenced to punishment 
under the name of Smith. 

* Meanwhile both his father and I were 
suffering grievously on his account — every 
means was tried to discover him — ^advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, the active inquiries 
of lawyers, the kind searches of friends. To no 
purpose. 

*At length, one day, in the grounds of 
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Wintennere Abbey a shabbily-dressed youth, 
sprung over the fence, and stood before me on 
the pathway. 
* " Mother," he said, " I want money." 

* Recognizing the voice in a moment, I 
stepped eagerly forward and would have fallen 
upon his neck, but he retreated and exclaimed, 
" I want no nonsense, what I am come for is 
cash." 

* Uttering these words with a careless swag- 
ger, he turned his eyes upon the ground, where 
I stood petrified, gazing at him with a mixture 
of feelings which no one^ but a mother could 
understand.' 

Here Lady Wintermere's voice faltered. 
She turned away her face, and remained for 
some moments silent 

*Dear madam,' said Faber, *do not enter 
into details which distress you so much. I 
understand, in part at least, what the agony of 
your heart must have been at such a moment. 
I entreat' you spare yourself, and come at once 
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to the present. I believe all that is good and 
noble of you, for you are Jane's mother.' 

* Faber,' she replied, * listen to me, I cannot 
be content with your belief— you must know 
what I have done — ^you must know what I 
have suflFered — above all, you must know what 
he is for whom you are about to strive and 
make sacrifices.' 

'Let it be as you will,' Faber answered, 
* only don't consider it necessary to go over the 
distressing past, from any motive connected 
with me. I am here to do your bidding as a 
son, whom I trust you will ever find affectionate 
and dutiful.' 

* I believe it. Reginald stood as I told you, 
looking at the ground — ^he could not raise his 
eyes to my face — ^his features were convulsed, 
he trembled much. 

* " My dear boy," I said, " do you thus meet 
your mother, whose heart has been so long 
wrung by anguish for your loss ? " 

* He threw himself at my feet, and holding 
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up his hands while his face was distorted with 
agony he exclaimed, — 

* " I am a wretched creature — ^forgive me, oh, 
forgive me, mother." 

* I raised him from the ground — I pressed 
him in my arms, I bathed his face with my 
tears. When I was able to speak, I said, 

*"My dearest boy, come into the house, 
your father will be overjoyed to see you — ^you 
will remain with us, you will make us happy." 

* He shook his head, and went with me in 
absolute silence. Lord Wintermere is not the 
man to err as a father on the side of severity. 
He may occasionally say harsh things, but he 
never acts harshly, and upon the return of our 
son, gave proof of the utmost tenderness and 
affection. 

* When you know me better, Faber, you will 
not think I seek occasions to censure my 
husband; but nature never qualified him to 
bring up children, especially boys. By some 
resistless tendency of his nature, he always 
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spoiled them. Even in the case of Jane 
herself he would have accomplished this pur- 
pose, had it been possible, for he is capricious, 
changeful, irresolute, now commanding one 
thing, now another, and often blaming her for 
performing what she had had strict orders to do. 

* As regards you, I have not been free from 
this censure myself. Imagining Jane's pre- 
ference for you to be a mere girlish fancy and 
— ^forgive me for saying so — that she might 
among the peers of England be more suitably 
matched, I sought by every means in my 
power to deprive her and myself of what is 
likely to prove our chief solace and happiness 
in life.' 

Faber bowed. 

* I tell you this, by way of punishment to 
myself, and to show how ignorant pride defeats 
its own ends. I have this excuse, however, and 
so has my husband, that although Jane under- 
stood you thoroughly, we did not 

* I was speaking, however, of Lord Winter- 
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mere, whom in spite of his faults, I believe to 
be one of the best of fathers, and know to be 
the best of husbands. He is made up entirely 
of kindness and generosity, and if nature has 
not bestowed on him a powerful mind, she has 
made amends by giving him noble sentiments 
and an affectionate heart. 

* Finding our poor boy to be not only desti- 
tute of useful and proper knowledge, but 
possessed of a knowledge of the most dangerous 
kind, we obtained the services of a private 
tutor, honest, able, and assiduous, but far too 
gentle to deal with Reginald, who looked upon 
study with aversion, and on the confinement it 
requires as imprisonment. 

* He very soon therefore defied his teacher's 
authority, and at length in a paroxysm of rage 
struck him. We did and said all we could to 
make amends for this act of disrespect, but the 
tutor was a gentleman and refused to remain. 

* Meanwhile other disorders occurred in the 
household, so that we were compelled to 
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abandon the idea of educating our son at home, 
and took measures for sending him to a public 
school. In the interval, we endeavoured to 
reform his manners, and correct his faults, or 
rather vices — for we could not conceal from 
ourselves the truth that for his age he was 
more than ordinarily vicious. 

' I exhausted all a mother's arts and influ- 
ences in vain — he was headstrong, stubborn, 
coarse — with occasional outbursts of affection 
and generosity. Jane was a child then, yet we 
noticed that she exerted more power over him 
than anyone else. If he swore, or used other 
violent language, she had but to hold up her 
finger and say, 

* " Oh, fie, Reginald," and he would be 
silent at once. 

* I blush, Faber, to relate the sequel.' 

* Then, dear Lady Winterraere, pass it over.' 

* No, I am engaged in self-defence to reveal 
to you all that has happened. Having seen 
my jewel-case, for of course the idea never 
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entered my mind, that it was necessary to lock 
np anything from my son — he one day took 
possession of it, and made his escape from the 
Abbey. The mere value of the articles, though 
amounting to several thousand pounds, gave 
us of course no concern — it was the dreadful 
depravity of our unhappy son that grieved us. 

* We made every possible effort to discover 
whither he had gone, and bring him back at 
any price or cost — to no purpose — the first 
proof we had of his existence — and that full 
two years later — was a forged bill of exchange 
upon his father. As it was immediately 
honoured, though for a very large sum, this led 
to a repetition of the offence three several 
times — after which he seems to have reckoned 
that his father's patience would be exhausted, 
though, in truth, he would rather have ruined 
himself than bring a son to justice for any 
crime. 

* How he managed to elude our vigilance is 
difficult to comprehend, for we made use of 
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every contrivance that could be devised to 
trace him out. Immediately before your 
return, he joined a gang of burglars and broke 
by night into the house of a nobleman in 
Belgrave Square. The property stolen on that 
occasion, was, in value I am told, about two 
thousand pounds ; but instead of prosecuting 
the offenders, the owner seized on that occasion 
to mortify and humiliate my husband. 

* How he came to know that my son was 
one of the guilty men, we have never been 
able to learn, but in some way or another he 
did make the discovery, and sent for Lord 
Wintermere to discuss with him a plan for 
ridding us, as he chose to express it, of a 
troublesome member of the family. 

* Being by nature little-minded and base, he 
seized on the opportunity to revenge an old 
grudge : he had in youth been a suitor for my 
hand; I had refused him, and became the 
wife of Lord Wintermere. He had remained 
unmarried, and always in Parliament and else- 
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where availed himself of every occasion that 
chance offered to wound his ancient adversary, 
' He could now gratify his malignity, while 
affecting extreme generosity. 

* Lord WiDtermere offered him thrice the 
value of the lost property. He declined re- 
ceiving anything, but said that, by the advice 
of his lawyer, who undertook to manage the 
matter in the way he wished, he would allow 

Lord Percy to escape if his father would 

• 

undertake to ship him off for America, with 
the understanding that he was never to return. 

* As the alternative was prosecution and 
exposure, my husband consented, and it was 
full time, for, depraved and corrupted, beyond 
expression, he had, on the previous day, written 
to threaten his father with violence unless a 
large sum of money were immediately sent 
him. He had commissioned, he said, two of 
his friends to meet our lawyer at the corner of 
a street, and receive the money. If his wishes 
were not complied with, he said, he had heard 

VOL. in. L 
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of our intentions to rejoice at his misfortunes 
by giving a grand party, and would come and 
force his way into the house, and show himself 
in his rags to the guests. 

* You remember the night we left England. 
He was, in fact, as good as his word. He did 
come to the house, furiously intoxicated, saw his 
father in the library, and had to be taken away 
forcibly by the men-servants, who gave him 
in charge to a police-constable, with directions 
to take him to the house of our lawyer. 

* There, when he became a little more sober, 
he was made to understand all the danger of 
the position in which he stood, that he would 
be apprehended immediately, and sent to 
prison to take his trial, unless he agreed to go 
quietly on board a ship bound for America, 
where he would be allowed a handsome 
income. 

* It might have been expected that he would 
have preferred settling the whole matter with 
the lawyer, whom Lord Wintermere had 
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empowered to arrange it ; but this he strangely 
reftised, insisting, with violent threats against 
us all, that he should be taken to Grrosvenor 
Square, and that his father himself should 
sign in his presence the document ensuring 
him the income that had been promised. 

* While our guests were in the drawing- 
room, numerous messengers came and went. 
It was discovered that a ship bound for 
America would sail during the night. A place 
for him was taken, and when he came to have 
the document signed, accompanied by the 
lawyer and an inspector of police, you let 
him in. 

* He was still fer from sober, and treated his 
father with a coarse insolence hardly to be 
conceived. Against me and his sister,^ he 
uttered furious menaces, and ultimately went 
away without exhibiting the slightest symp- 
toms of affection or repentance. 

* You know the rest. Thinking that the 
&cts could not fail to become public, we left 

l2 
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England and came to Italy. Grief and excite- 
ment have shaken Lord Wintennere's nerves, 
his mind was disturbed, his health gave way, 
so that more than once I feared for his life. 

* With regard to my son, I ventured to 
cherish the hope that in the wilds of the New 
World he might find a blameless outlet for his 
energies, that he would hunt, range the forests^ 
and give vent in this manner to his restless 
craving for excitement. Hearing no evil 
tidings of him, I gradually persuaded myself 
that my prayers for him had been answered, 
and that the post would, ere long, bring me 
letters from him, expressing regret for the past, 
and cheering promises for the future. 

* During this interval. Lord Wintermere 
partially recovered his health, but his temper 
had been soured, and his reasoning powers 
considerably shaken. He forgot, or repented 
0^ the promises he had made to Jane, and 
recommenced his former persecutions. To 
some extent I joined in this blamable design. 
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but one conversation with my daughter at 
length opened my eyes. At this time she 
received a letter from her brother, who, pro- 
bably, not knowing we were here, had come 
to Italy and joined the banditti. 

* When he heard, however, of our presence 
at Eome, the desire to see his sister arose in 
his mind, but he refused to enter the house, or 
to see his father or me. He appeared, how- 
ever, from his conversation, to be in some 
degree softened, so that she persuaded herself 
it was through fear, lest his resolution to lead 
a wild life might give way, that he avoided 
meeting his parents. 

* Whatever may have been his motives, 
he kept aloof from us, though frequently in 
Rome, where he was feted and caressed by 
those who sought to profit by his criminal 
services. 

* The moment he was taken, they deserted 
and disowned him. Lord Evringham, from 
his sick room, has exerted all the influence 
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he possesses to obtain Eeginald's liberation, 
not only, however, without success, but 
hitherto without being able to procure for me 
permission to visit my unhappy son. 

* It is true we have not revealed our 
relationship, from the disgrace of which 
I shrink as from the touch of death, while 
Reginald, on his part, having assumed the 
name of Pietro di Rossi, adheres to that 
appellation, out of regard, I would fain 
believe, to the feelings and honour of hisr 
family. 

* We have appealed to every English 
authority in Italy that appeared likely to 
befriend us. We have sought to interest the 
French ambassador, we have made repeated 
applications to the papal government, but the 
excesses of the brigands have been so multi- 
plied, audacious, and terrible, that we dare 
scarcely entertain the hope that mercy will be 
extended to my wretched son; and if they 
should execute him, Mr. Evelyn, farewell for 
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me to all peace, and rest, and quiet but in the 
grave.' 

She had borne up bravely hitherto, but her 
power of self-command was now at an end. 
She forgot her reserve, she forgot her pride, 
and throwing her arms about Faber's neck, 
sobbed convulsively. 

* Dear Lady Wintermere,' he said, ' I 
will call immediately on the minister of justice, 
and use every possible exertion, first to secure 
you permission to see your son, and next his 
deliverance.' 

* Bless you, my son,' she replied, * for 
such you must now be to me. Come with me 
into the house — but see, here is Jane come to 
fetch us.' 

After taking the refreshment he so much 
needed, Faber saw Lord Evringham in his 
chamber. His identity with Mr. Westland 
would scarcely have been apparent but for his 
voice and manner, so greatly had he been 
reduced by suffering. 
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Faber found him sitting in an easy-chair, 
unable to rise, but he yet gave his preserver a 
cordial welcome, and shook him most affec- 
tionately by the hand. When they were left 
alone, however, he said, 

* You saved my life, but will fail to save 
Reginald's. Be assured you have come on a 
bootless errand. I have not dared to divulge 
to Lady Wintermere the fall import of the 
answers I have received from the papal 
government. They are resolved to make an 
example of him, especially as the French 
authorities consider it expedient to press for 
his execution. 

* Still, a personal appeal may prove more 
effectual than writing. See Antonelli, see also 
the French ambassador and the French general. 
I know your powers of persuasion, but enter- 
tain, nevertheless, little or no hopes of your 
success.' 

* I fear,' Faber replied, * that I have 
come too late.' 
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* Not the least. You would have had no 
chance of finding Lord Percy in the mountains, 
and might have got shot in the attempt with- 
out the slightest advantage to anyone. It is 
much better as it is. His career must have 
been cut short, he was so daring, so reckless, 
so sanguinary. No brigand on record was 
ever more ruthless or more cruel. This is the 
plain truth which I tell you, that in your 
interviews with the authorities you may know 
on what ground you stand.' 

* Do you think they have the least inkling 
of di Rossi's relationship to the Wintermere 
familv?' 

* No, nor would it be of the slightest use 
if they had. They are aware that he is an 
Englishman, and set down our interest in him 
to that £act' 

* The first point, it seems to me, is to get 
permission for Lady Wintermere to see the 
prisoner.' 

' No doubt, though that may possibly 
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excite some suspicion ; still, she must see him, 
if practicable, since, whether she knows it or 
not, it will be for the last time/ 

* Supposing he were to escape now, have 
you any hope that he would change his 
courses ? ' 

* Not the least. He is wedded to violence, 
is incapable of quiet, and has no idea that one 
action is more criminal than another. In fact, 
I regard him as a man-tiger, whom it is the 
duty of society to destroy, which you may be 
perfectly sure it will, now that it has got 
him in its power.' 

* Still, it is my duty in the present instance 
to oppose the designs of society/ 

* I am not so sure of that. It is your 
inclination, through your fondness for mjr 
sister, and, consequently, you will do it — but 
duty — no.' 

* At what hour should I call on Anto- 
nelU?' 

Lord Evringham looked at his watch. 
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* In about two hours from this time ; Lady 
Wintermere, and Jane will go with you, but 
must remain in the carriage when you enter 
the cardinal's palace.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

FABER WITNESSES THE DESPAIR OF LADY JANE 
PERCY AND HER MOTHER. 

There are some faces which seem under great 
excitement to acquire fresh beauty, and Jane 
Percy's was one of these. 

When Faber gave her his arm, to lead her 
down the long flight of steps to the carriage, 
he thought her countenance had never ap- 
peared so lovely. The fears she had felt for 
her brother appeared to be dominated by confi- 
dence in her lover, who, she was persuaded, 
was sure to accomplish whatever he under- 
took. But her unbounded faith in his power, 
which he could not fail to read in the ex- 
pression of her features, only augmented his 
anxiety, since, if he should fail, the anguish 
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of her disappointment would be so much the 
greater. 

Lady Wintermere leaned on his right arm, 
and so great was her depression of spirits, and 
anxious apprehension for the result of Faber's 
interview with the authorities, that, unable to 
support herself, she threw on him half her 
weight. Her feelings, whether through the 
result of years, or the stronger solicitude 
natural to a mother, were very different from 
those of her daughter. Some confidence there 
was, but subordinated to doubt and fear. 

Faber himself, having, after long absence, 
under the most trying circumstances, the 
woman he loved by his side, ready to become 
his wife as soon as he should deliver her from 
the weight of trouble by which she was now 
oppressed, felt himself in the boundlessness of 
his energy equal to anything. 

If money would suffice, he was ready to 
sacrifice his whole fortune, which was by no 
means inconsiderable ; if exertions were needed. 
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he was prepared to make the utmost that could 
be expected of man; if difficulty or danger 
was to be encountered, to ensure to himself the 
hand and heart of Jane Percy, he would eagerly 
encounter it in any shape. 

In the carriage, which was an open one and 
very large, he still occupied the same place 
between mother and daughter. L?idy Winter- 
mere sat silent, absorbed in her own thoughts ; 
Jane, for a while, followed her example, while 
Faber found his mind irresistibly acted upon 
by the bright and buoyant atmosphere, by the 
antique grandeur of the city, by the multitude 
of glorious associations, which, in spite of every- 
thing calculated to obstruct them, thronged 
upon his mind. 

All persons have experienced, at some time 
or another, the force of the genius locij which is 
often so great as to dull the edge of sorrow, 
and reconcile the unfortunate to their mis- 
fortunes. With this in his case was united 
the power of love. From the bright blue sky, 
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from the facades of superb palaces, and glimpses 
of distant ruins, his eyes glanced at the beauty 
of Lady Percy, whose soft, white hand he held 
closely pressed in his, as they drove along. 
Wrapt in a cloak of light crimson velvet, 
trimmed with ermine, the white of her cheeks 
and throat looked still whiter than the white 
fur in which they were nestled, while her 
luxuriant auburn ringlets, confined with 
difficulty, flowed forth like waves of gold 
from beneath her bonnet of white chip — she 
reclined against the back of the carriage, 
her large blue eyes glittering with humid 
lustre. 

At length the carriage stopped before the 
palace of the all-powerful cardinal, where 
Faber alighted, and explaining to the officers 
in waiting that he came from the Earl of 
Wintermere, on private business to the minister, 
was conducted to a magnificent saloon, where 
numbers of competitors for the first audience 
were already assembled. 
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He now began to speculate in earnest on his 
chances of success. 

There is something in the waiting-room of a 
minister, whom you suppose for the moment to 
have your fate in his hands, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe. In the faces of 
all those around, you discover symptoms of 
the same uneasy expectation, which weighs 
on your own spirit. Will he be morose ? Will 
he be gracious ? Will he grant or refuse your 
request ? Will he exhibit sympathy for your 
distress, or if he concede the boon you ask, 
will he do so in a manner to gratify your self- 
esteem, or to ofiFend and humiliate you ? 

There is an inexplicable power in crowds 
which communicates to every individual com- 
posing them, the predominant sentiments and 
sensations that pervade the whole. Hence the 
infectious fury, the irrational joy, or the more 
irrational grief, of multitudes. 

Faber looked about him — there were priests, 
officers, private gentlemen, old, middle-aged. 
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and young, with all their eyes turned in one 
direction, whichever way they mov.ed — that is, 
towards the door, through which they expected 
the priest to enter, who was to summon them 
to the cardinal's presence. Though many of 
them knew each other, not a word was spoken, 
the interest at stake absorbing their thoughts 
too entirely to permit the use of words. 

Rank and opulence exert their influence in 
all parts of the world, and, therefore, Faber, 
though the last to enter, coming from an 
English earl well known to Cardinal Antonelli, 
was given precedence over all the other ex- 
pectants, and soon found himself in the presence 
of the prince-prelate. 

He was immediately struck by his aspect, 
in which extreme hardness and severity were 
sought to be disguised by a smooth, bland 
expression. Emancipated by his position from 
the necessity of being complimentary, Antonelli 
came at once to business, and inquired Faber's 
object in seeking an audience. 
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* I am come/ he replied, * to intercede with 
your eminence, for the life of an Englishman, 
now a prisoner here in Rome, under sentence 
of death.' 

' Has he been condemned unjustly ? * 

* I dare not say so, your eminence. I can 
only appeal to the mercy which, in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, your eminence has been 
known to display.' 

* You are wrong. The spirit of my govern- 
ment is justice — mercy to evil-doers, is cruelty 
to the innocent. Who is the Englishman for 
whom you make intercession ? ' 

This was a most perplexing question, for a 
reply to which, strange to say, he had not pre- 
pared himself beforehand. To pause, however, 
would be to excite the cardinal's suspicion, he 
therefore dashed at a conclusion, and substi- 
tuting the mothers for the father's name, 
replied, ' Reginald de Crevecoeur.' 

' There is no such person in the prisons of 
Rome.* 
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^ Pardon me, your eminence — ^he is known 
in Italy as Pietro di Rossi.* 

' Sir ! ' exclaimed the cardinal, while a flash 
of indignation lighted u]p his countenance, ' is 
it for that villain that you plead — a miscreant 
who has desolated the kingdom of Naples dnd 
Romagna, who has shed blood like water, who 
has set us at defiance for whole months, and 
who but recently wounded almost to death the 
son-in-law of Lord Wintermere himself? It 
seems not a little strange, sir, that either the 
earl or you should feel any interest in the fate 
of so lawless a brigand.' 

* Please your eminence,* replied Faber, * this 
young man has so many honourable connections 
in England, whose hearts would be pierced, not 
merely by his death, but by the disgrace of 
such a death — that Lord Wintermere, who 
knows and esteems those persons, is beyond 
measure anxious to excite your eminence's 
compassion in behalf of this wretched young 
man.' 

M 2 
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' May I inquire your relationship to the Earl 
of Wintermere ? ' 

* I am the aflQanced husband of his daughter/ 

* And your antecedents ? ' 

* I have been, and still am, though now at 
home on leave, English political resident at the 
court of an Indian Prince.' 

*Can you and Lord Wintermere give his 
holiness's government a satisfactory guarantee 
that the prisoner, if liberated, would imme- 
diately leave Italy, never to return ? ' 

* I am ready to give that guarantee, and to 
stake upon it my whole fortune.' 

' What is your fortune ? ' 

* Twelve thousand a year.' 

* Arising from what? ' 

* From estates and salary.' 

* Good, I will accept your guarantee for one. 
Will Lord Wintermere come forward and do 
the like?' 

*I regret to say his lordship is too ill to 
transact any business.' 
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* It is immaterial. There is a circumstance 
which for the moment I had lost sight of, that 
renders all intercession useless/ 

His eminence alluded to the interference of 
the French general, who insisted on the imme- 
diate execution of di Rossi/ 

* Will your eminence permit me to urge in 
extenuation — ' 

The cardinal, in a severe tone, interrupted him, 
saying, 

• * You have my decision — ^I can hear no fur- 
ther arguments/ 

* Will your eminence condescend to inform 
me when the execution is to take place ? ' 

* To-morrow/ 

* May I entreat the favour of a written per- 
mission for Lady Wintermere and myself to 
visit the prisoner ? ' 

The cardinal walked to his desk, wrote the 
order, and then bowed Faber out of the apart- 
ment 

In heaviness of heart, mingled with fiery in- 
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dignation, Faber descended the gorgeous marble 
staircase, swarming with priests and lackeys, and 
emerged into the street, where the expression 
of his face, in a moment told Lady Wintermere 
aiid Jane, the result of his application. 

*He has refused,' said the mother, while Jane 
looked the inquiry she could not make. 

* He has,' answered Faber. 

A fierce expression, resembling the glare of 
a tigress when combating for her young, passed 
over Lady Wintermere's face; Jane's energy 
was gone, and she sank back helpless in the 
carriage, but raised her eyes entreatingly to- 
wards her lover, who felt almost maddened by 
rage and disappointment. 

* Bear up,' he said, addressing at once both 
mother and daughter, ^they may be defeated 

yet.' 

* Can I see him ? ' exclaimed the mother. 

*I have here in my pocket the cardinal's 
order, admitting both you and me.' 

* Show it, Faber.' 
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. When Lady Wintermere had glanced her 
eye over the papers, she observed, 

* We are to be admitted at any hour/ 

* Yes, at any hour.' 

* Then let it be at night, Faber, and let me 
go in last' 

* Forgive me, dear Lady Wintermere, if I en- 
treat you to change the order of our visits ; let 
me be the last, I have a reason, which you will 
hereafter acknowledge to be resistless for con- 
juring you to grant me this favour.' 

* What is that reason ? ' 

* Forgive me, I cannot explain it now. Let 
us drive to the French general's, and try what 
may be accomplished with him. What the 
cardinal has refiised, he may, to show his power, 
concede.' 

In silence, and inexpressible agony, they 
drove to the general's residence, where, as before, 
Faber left the ladies in the carriage, while he 
went into the palace. 

Here the face of everything was changed. 
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Instead of quiet, sQent, groups, he saw a restless 
crowd of officers, thronging the hall and the 
saloons, passing to and fro, and talking inces- 
santly. 

When it was whispered that there were two 
ladies in a carriage at the door, numbers 
hastened out to stare at them, but perceiving 
that they never once raised their eyes, they 
observed, ' That it was only a couple of melan- 
choly Englishwomen,' and retraced their steps. 

The general was not quite so easy of access 
as the cardinal ; Faber had to wait for hours, 
and when at length admitted to see the military 
grandee, discerned in a few seconds that no 
impression was to be made on him. In reply 
to Faber's earnest and impassioned appeal, the 
general merely replied, * that he never interfered 
with the affairs of the papal government,' and 
unceremoniously dismissed him. 

He hastened, therefore, to return to the car- 
riage, which then drove back to Lord Winter- 
mere's residence. 
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It was now verging towards evening — ^Lady 
Wintermere retired to her chamber with Jane, 
while Faber proceeded to hold a consultation 
with Lord Evringham. 

*Your countenance tells me, Mr. Evelyn,' 
he said, as Faber entered, * that your experience 
of the Roman authorities has been exactly what 
I anticipated/ 

* Exactly/ ' . 

* Well, nothing now remams to be done, but 
to reconcile our minds to the worst They are 
early risers here, so that by breakfast time to- 
morrow morning, everything will be over/ 

* How does Lord Wintermere bear this cala- 
mity?' 

* Fortunately for himself, he is at the present 
moment, unconscious of everything ; his faculties 
are in a state of complete collapse. I shall be 
glad when it is over, since there is nothing to 
be done.' 

Lord Evringham, while, he spoke, used his best 
efforts to seem cahn and composed — but his 
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voice was husky, while the muscles of his face 
writhed and twitched with compressed excite- 
ment. He feared, moreover, lest any violent 
agitation should re-open his scarcely healed 
wound, and send him with his brother-in-law 
to the tomb of all the Capulets. 

* Lady Evringham,* he said, * seemsless able to 
bear up than Lady Wintermere, or Jane. Her 
nerves were so shattered by our accident, that 
she seems never likely to recover. I have sent 
her to lie down, while you and I consult what 
to do with the family who must at once leave 
Rome.' 

* But you can't travel' 

*No matter, I can remain behind till my 
health improves. You must set off immediately 
with Lord and Lady Wintermere, and Jane, It 
seems best to me that you should leave to-night.' 

* That's impossible.' 
*Why?' 

*Both Lady Wintermere and I are to see 
Lord Percy to-night.' 
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* Sheer madness,' exclaimed Evringham, — * at 
least for Lady Wintermere — it may perhaps be 
satisfactory that you should have an interview 
with him/ 

^ Nothing, I fear, will keep back the mother 
from a last meeting with her son/ 

* Dear Mr. Evelyn, call Lady Evringham to 
me ; she is in the next room.' 

Faber went to the door and called; she 
sprang from the couch with a start, and came, 
pale and trembling, into her husband's apart- 
ment, saying — ^ What is the matter ? ' 

* Mr. Evelyn tells me that your mother means 
to go at night to the prison. K she does — ^you 
know her excitable character— you know the 
strength of her affections — ^something fatal will 
happen.' 

* Is there then no hope ? ' inquired Lady 
Evringham.' 

* It is as I always told you — ^priests are im- 
placable, even where there is no crime — in the 
present instance they are only just. Go, Alicia, 
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entreat your mother to relinquish her frantic 
design.' 

It was now growing dark, and Lady Evring- 
ham, when she reached her mother's chamber, 
found Jane there alone. 

* Where is ma' ? ' she inquired. 
*Gone out' 

* What, alone?' 

'Yes, alone. She peremptorily forbade me 
to follow her, or to send anyone with her ; even 
Faber's company she declined.' 

* She cannot surely be gone to the prison ? ' 

* No, for Faber has the order, and she intends, 
I believe, to go with him. But it does not sig- 
nify, for after this night we shall all of us be 
nothing but disgraced and miserable fugitives on 
the face of the earth I ' 

* You, Jane, above all, should not say so.' 

* But I do say so. For what dowry but dis- 
grace and infamy could I bring my husband ? 
I — the sister of a criminal, of a malefactor, of a 
teigand executed publicly in Rome as a mur- 
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derer? — I, above all, Alicia, am forlorn and 
wretched. You have children and a husband 
who took you when it was an honour to be con- 
nected with our family — should Faber take me, 
he must take me as an outcast. 

' But this is not all, or the worst — ^what joy 
can I ever feel, when I reflect that my brother, 
the playmate of my childhood, the early hope 
of our house, the darling of my mother, the 
pride of my fitther, will have expiated his 
offences against God and man, on the scaffold, 
or on the gallows ? Alicia, I am all but mad ! 
I sit here, crouching like a tigress, ready to 
spring on anything or anybody, to slake the 
rage I feel against those who are hunting my 
brother to death ! ' 

By degrees. Lady Evringham soothed her 
sister, and persuaded her to go and await the 
return of their mother in Lord Evringham*s 
apartment 



CHAPTER X. 

LADY WINTERMERB AND THE MAN ON THE 
BRIDGE. 

I 'HAVE said it was growing dark when Lady 
Wintermere, wrapt in a large coarse cloak, 
with a hood drawn over the head, left her 
husband's palace, and wandered forth alone 
into the streets, with the most poignant anguish 
at her heart, and something approaching mad- 
ness in her brain. 

No one but a mother can thoroughly com- 
prehend the chaos of passions and emotions 
that, in the fearful situation in which she was 
placed, filled her mind. Proud she was beyond 
most other women ; but her pride was perfectly 
reconcilable with tenderness of feeling and an 
absorbing affection for her offspring. 
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She was, nevertheless, a victim to the theory, 
that for the happiness of an individual it is 
necessary to stand well with the world — that 
there is a kind of solidarity in families, which 
makes every member answerable for the actions 
of every other ; that, accordingly, if her son 
offended, both she, her husband, and her other 
children, must necessarily be blighted by the 
consequences of his oflFence. To be known and 
pointed at, in her high social position, as the 
mother of a convict, — to be reminded by the 
silent but significant language of society that a 
brigand, an assassin, a murderer, had hung at 
her breast, been fondled in her arms, been a 
source to her for years of inexpressible delight, 
been the occasion of awakening in her the ma- 
ternal feeling, the sweetest, perhaps, and most 
powerful which our nature knows, — to endure 
all this, together with much else, not trans- 
latable into language, was more than her cha- 
racter, strong as it was, would enable her to 
face. 
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This mother, therefore, in the weakness of 
her strength, conceived the idea of perpetrating 
a great crime, in order to shield her son from 
the public expiation of his deeds. She could 
bear to know him to be dead, — she could bear 
to look upon his clay, colder than the polar 
ices, — she could bear to visit his grave, and to 
shed upon it those tears, bitter beyond expres- 
sion, which are wrung from the heart by the 
knowledge that the object of them was a 
miserable and guilty thing. Thisy I say. Lady 
Wintermere could bear : but that her first-born, 
the only male representative of her husband's 
house, with whom its name and fame must live 
or die, should be executed in the view of a 
papal rabble, should have been allured into 
crime by his holiness's government, in con- 
junction with that of Naples, and then, as the 
result of his compliance, be flung oflF, and con- 
demned to an ignominious death, — these were 
things which she found it impossible to endure 
and live ; for which reason she was now pro- 
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ceeding in quest of the means of delivering 
her son from the grasp of his relentless foes. 

She had often in Koman society heard of the 
too-famous aquetta, which, though commonly- 
supposed to be no longer vended at night on 
the bridges of Ronre, she had good reason to 
believe might still, by the magic of gold, be 
procured in the ancient mysterious way. She 
had sometimes at late hours, when returning 
from parties, observed through the carriage 
windows an individual cloked to the eyes, 
leaning against the parapet of a bridge, and 
had once paused to notice all that was observ- 
able of his secret business. On hearing the 
approach of a light footstep he turned round, 
but carefully kept both hands concealed under 
his cloak : the stranger approached, and, if his 
wares were needed, stretched forth towards him 
a hand in passing. At this moment the aquetta 
and the gold changed possessors, the cloked 
individual disappeared — the purchaser of the 
aquetta went on his or her way. 

VOL. III. N 
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Towards the lonely bridge* over the Tiber, 
where she had witnessed this transaction, Lady 
Wintermere now proceeded. It lay at a con- 
siderable distance from her dwelling. She had 
to pass through many narrow, dark, tortuous 
streets, than which none more dismal or deso- 
late is to be found even in the Ghetta. At 
any other time she would have shrunk from 
the danger of threading so vile a labyrinth in 
the dark, but her mind was now incapable of 
fear; one desperate resolution occupied it 
entirely. Yet, for self-defence, if it should be 
needed, she bore beneath her cloak a naked 
poniard. 

The night was one of those in which nature 
appears to sympathize with the melancholy of 
man. There was neither moon nor stars; a 
canopy of thick clouds overhung the Eternal 
City ; the wind moaned fitfully in the ruins, 
and, as she approached the river, rose damp 
and chill from its sombre waters. Here and- 
there a lamp threw its dull light along the 
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pavement, and, could she have noticed external 
objects, would have disclosed to her several 
suspicious figures dogging her footsteps. Had 
they known her thoughts, they would have 
experienced no fear of discovery. She saw 
nothing but the way before her, cared for 
nothing but the small phial with which she 
hoped to effect her son's deliverance. Now 
and then, small clouds of fire seemed to roll 
before her in the streets ; her reflections were 
as black as the night around her; her ideas 
tangled, her perceptions of right and wrong 
totally confused. Like a spirit of evil she 
swept along, sometimes thinking of quenching 
her sorrows in the Tiber, then rejecting the 
unnatural suggestion, since the termination of 
her life would abandon her son to the law and 
her family to double disgrace. 

Presently she arrived at a cross-road, and 
stood beneath a lamp, uncertain which way to 
take. At this moment a man presented him- 
self, and asked her in a rough voice whither 

k2 
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she wished to go. The wind had blown her 
cloak slightly open — the dagger-blade gleamed 
in the lamplight ; the man stepped back. * To 
the bridge,' she replied. 

*In that direction,' he then said, pointing 
with his finger, and left her to pursue her way. 

A bright light falling from high in the wall on 
the pavement induced her to look up ; it pro- 
ceeded from a lamp burning placidly before an 
image of the Virgin, with the infant Christ in her 
arms. There, she thought, was a mother whose 
sorrows were far greater than mine. Yet, no I 
her son was innocent and suffered for others, 
mine is guilty and must suffer for himself. 

A moment more, and she would have aban- 
doned her enterprise. But the influence of the 
world at the instant descended on her spirit, 
and urged her forwards till in sight of the 
bridge. 

Not a footstep was heard, not a figure of man 
or woman appeared. The river, which had 
witnessed ten thousand woes in ancient and in 
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modem times, murmured sorrowfully below; 
the wind moaned here and there amid the lofty 
buildings, and swept in gusts over the parapets. 
Had she come on a bootless errand ? Was the 
criminal vendor of death absent on the night 
when his wickedness might be assistant to hers? 
She advanced half the length of the bridge, 
paused — ^listened. A glimmer of lamps at some 
distance on either hand assisted her vision. 
She turned, looked now in one direction, now 
in another. No figure was visible. She 
walked on rapidly to the other end of the 
bridge, then crossed, and came back on the 
opposite side. Suddenly, from behind a pillar, 
a man stepped forward, cloked as of old. The 
gold was in her hand, which she held towards 
the figure ; and presently, where the metal had 
been, there was a small phial, which she thrust 
into her bosom, drew her cloak tightly around 
her, and with the handle of the poniard 
grasped firmly in her right hand, returned by 
the way she had come. 
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A strange feeling of satis&ction now shot 
into her mind. If my poor boy must die, she 
thought, at least it shall be by his mother's 
hand. I have brought him into the world, I 
will dismiss him from it. He shall die in peace. 
I will exhort him to repentance ; I will kneel 
with him; I will entreat forgiveness for us 
both ; I will, if need be, take his guilt upon 
myself, and suffer all the penalties it may 
deserve. But he shall not be exposed to the 
taunts and jeers and triumph of a vindictive 
and brutal rabble ; his ear shall not be greeted 
by their execrations, his last moments shall not 
be disturbed by the presence of his enemies, 
the hand of no executioner shall touch my 
child! 

In the surge and violence of her own thoughts, 
she lost her way ; the direst horror seized upon 
her mind. She might wander about all night, 
and the agonies she had endured be thrown 
away after all. She turned now down one street, 
now down another ; she met strangers, few and 
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sinister-looking ; but her situation being despe- 
rate, she boldly addressed them, and inquired 
the way. 

* At a short distance yonder,' replied the 
individual whom she had addressed, ' you will 
find a vettura^ in which you can drive home. 
It's a long way hence.' 

She followed the directions given her, yet 
found no vettura^ but instead a group of mis- 
creants, who demanded her purse. 

* There/ she exclaimed, throwing it to them ; 
* and now, if you have the souls of men in you, 
tell me the way by which I can reach my 
home.' 

Thinking there was nothing to be gained 
by sending her in the wrong direction, they 
showed her a narrow passage leading out into 
one of the great thoroughfares, where she 
found a vehicle, and 'drove rapidly home. 
There, on the steps, she found Faber, Jane, and 
Alicia, almost wild with terror at her absence. 

* Dear Lady Wintermere,' exclaimed Faber, 
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* we must hasten, or we shall be too late. Yonder 
stands the carriage, let us set out at once/ 

The daughters strove to obtain permission to 
accompany their mother, which Faber convinced 
them would be impossible, since the cardinal's 
order admitted no one but Lady Wintermere 
and himself. Almost congealed with terror, 
• apprehension, and uncertainty, Jane and Alicia 
retreated into the house, while their mother 
drove off with Faber. Ignorant of what perils 
she had passed through, they had, for their 
mother's protection, ordered three footmen to 
accompany her, two behind the carriage, and 
one beside the coachman on the box. When 
the door was closed, Lady Wintermere said, 

* Faber, I know' you love me for my daugh- 
ter's sake, and through respect for my grief will 
grant me any reasonable favour I may ask of 
you.' 

* You may command me, my dear madam,* 
he replied. * Say on.' 

* My request is this — ' 
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From the trembling of her frame, which, as 
she sat by his side, communicated itself to him, 
he dreaded lest her project, whatever it might 
be, should interfere with the plan which he 
himself had formed. It was with extreme 
anxiety, therefore, that he inquired, *What 
is your request ? ' 

* That I should be left last with my son.' 
This was what Faber feared, and the reali- 
zation of his fear, almost struck him dumb. 
He felt he should have to pass through an awfiil 
scene, — that he should have to thwart a 
mother's love, under the most trying circum- 
stances — that he should have to appear cruel 
and unfeeling to the parent of her he loved, in 
order that he might give indubitable proofs of 
his own love. When, therefore, he could 
find words wherewith to express himself, he 
replied : 

* My dear lady Wintermere, since you can- 
not doubt that I love you with the most tender 
and dutiful love, do not accomplish my total 
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ruin by demanding a concession, which, if you 
iosist, I must make, though by so doing I shall 
blight for ever my own prospects of happiness, 
together with those of your daughter. T con- 
jure you, while making sacrifices for one child, 
not to destroy another.' 

* Explain your meaning, Faber, — far be 
it fi'om me to blight the prospects of my 
daughter.' 

* My meaning,' answered Faber, * is this — 
if I suffer you to remain last with your son, 
while I am without, Jane will believe that I 
deserted you at the last moment, and left you 
to struggle alone with the agonies of a final 
parting. Go in with me — ' 

* No, Faber, I must see my boy alone. I 
ask but half-an-hour— the last half-hour of 
peace for me in this world. You may then 
enter his cell — I shall have said all I have to 
say/ 

*Your will, on this point, is mine,' said 
Faber. * Still you must forgive me if I 
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reiterate my entreaties that you will not pro- 
long your visit beyond the half-hour/ 
*I will not/ 

* And if Lord Percy should be much agitated 
you will say that I am coming to reason with 
and console him/ 

* His antecedents forbid me to say as I could 
wish, that he will act as becomes my son ; but 
I feel sure he will face death with intrepidity/ 

* I doubt it not/ 



CHAPTER XL 

A MOTHER PREPARINa HER SON FOR DEATH. 

There was then silence, and the carriage 
rolled on till the vast, dark, gloomy edifice in 
which the last of the Percies lay in a felon's 
cell, rose frowningly upon the night. Before 
its dismal portal the carriage drew up. Faber 
alighted, and ringing a great bell,- slowly 
brought the drowsy porter to the door. 

* Admit this lady,' he said, *to see the 
prisoner di Rossi. There is the cardinal's 
order,' holding it up before the light which fell 
from a lamp over the doorway. The gaoler 
looked, and recognized the well-known sig- 
nature. He then said, 

* Follow me, madam, and I will lead you to 
the prisoner's cell.' 
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As he was about to close the door, he turned 
round and inquired of Faber if he would not 
accompany the lady. 

' No,' he replied, * the option being left me, 
I prefer visiting your prisoner alone.' 

The massive door was then thrust to, bolted 
and barred, and Lady Wintermere, with her 
heart leaping towards her throat, followed the 
sullen and grim janitor through an apparently 
endless series of archways, passages, rooms, 
and corridors, to her son's cell. 

Before this part of my subject I pause. No 
language would suffice to do full justice to it — 
the plainest and simplest, however inadequate, 
is the best. 

Picking out one huge key from the immense 
bunch which he held in his hand, the gaoler 
thrust it into a thick iron door, which swung 
back with a creak, and Lady Wintermere 
stood in the presence of her son, while the 
door was immediately locked behind her. 

Reginald lay on a thin pallet stretched 
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on an iron bedstead. He was at the moment 
smoking, and buried in thought. The dull 
dingy light of a small lamp fixed high in the 
wall beneath a crucifix, fell upon his face and 
figure. He could scarcely be said to look 
pale, for his skin had been so bronzed by the 
sun, that it had become, independent of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and his flexible athletic 
frame still preservred the roundness and beauty 
of its outline. He had not been made to throw 
aside his brigand's costume, — a green vest and 
pantaloons, fitting tight to his body and limbs, 
a white collar, now a little soiled, fell over 
the neck of the vest, while his slouched hat 
lay on a stool by the bedside. 

On hearing a footstep, different from that of 
the gaoler, he turned sharply round, and beheld 
his mother. Hardened as he was, and familiar 
with all imaginable scenes of distress and 
horror, he was yet not prepared for this. 
Springing from the bed with a cry of agony, 
he threw himself at her feet, clasped her knees, 
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and burying his face in her dress, remained 
silent, though his whole frame was convulsed 
by terrible emotions. 

What the mother felt it is impossible to ex- 
press. The pent-up agony of weeks burst its 
bounds — ^her tears fell upon her son's head like 
rain. 

^Eise, Eeginald,' she at length said, giving 
him her hand as she spoke; *I am come to 
bid you farewell.' 

The son rose, and leading his mother to the 
side of the bed, seated her there, while he 
took his place beside her. After pondering 
for several minutes, he said, 

* Mother, I must ask your forgiveness — my 
race is run. In a few hours I shall have 
paid the penalty exacted by the law.' 

The thoughts struggling for utterance in his 
mother's heart, still further blanched her pale 
cheeks, and fearfully shook her frame. 

' Our time is short,' she said ; ^ I have but 
half-an-hour. If you are my son, however, it 
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will be suflficient. Have you the courage to 
forestall — ' throwing an indescribable look at 
her son, she became silent, but drew forth at 
the same time from her bosom the small phiaL 

* I understand you, mother,' he said ; * you 
have got the aquetta, give it to me, I know 
its use.' 

Then, with a grim smile, he exclaimed, 

* With this in my possession I defy them all 
— but, mother, you must be gone ere I take it/ 

' Yes, Eeginald, and there is another to come, 
who must likewise be gone.' 

*Jane?' 

*No, but the man who is hereafter to be 
Jane's husband.' 

* Does he take an interest in me ? ' 

* Yes, an interest only inferior to my own.' 

' It is for Jane's sake, and he must be worthy 
of her.' 

* He is worthy of any woman in the world.' 
Eeginald looked on the ground — ^many 

thoughts were struggling for utterance — he 
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had been mixed up with all sorts of vices and 
crimes, but they had now in a great measure 
fallen away from about his soul, so as to allow 
some, at least, of the characteristics of an 
English gentleman to appear. He could not 
be otherwise than conscious that he had been a 
bad son, and a bad brother, as well as a bad 
member of society ; yet there were in his heart 
remains of affection, which now that he was 
about to bid farewell to the world, started up 
and made themselves prominent. In a tone of 
affected indifference, borrowed from the vulgar 
companions of his life, he said, 

* How is the ** governor ? " — say I thought of 
him when too late.' 

When Lady Wintermere came upon this 
terrible errand, she imagined she had laid in a 
stock of stoicism that would support her 
through it, and preserve her from over- 
whelming her son in his last moments. But it 
could not be. All the mother rose in her 
breast, with a tumultuous throng of emotions 
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which she found it impossible to repress and 
live. No human being stretched upon the 
rack ever suffered more than she did at that 
moment. She clenched her hands till the nails 
drew blood from her palms, she bit her lips, 
she applied all the force of her nature to com- 
mand the tones of her voice. To no purpose. 
Forth burst at last the torrent of emotion 
— she threw her arms about her son's neck, and 
pressed him for a while to her breast in speech- 
less agony. Eeginald's stern and fierce mind 
was likewise thrown off its balance — ^he had 
become a boy again — that pale sweet, beautiful 
face, wrinkled by age, wrinkled still more by 
grief, seemed to flash upon his inner sight in 
all its youthful loveliness, just as it looked when 
he used to sit upon her knee, place his little 
hand upon her neck, and pull down her dear 
head to be kissed. His breast heaved, his 
arms, as he pressed his mother to his heart, . 
trembled like those of a girl — the agony of 
years swept through his soul in a few minutes. 
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Language possesses no means of interpret- 
ing such feelings, which make their way 
from heart to heart in awful silence. The 
gaoler now knocked at the door to give them 
notice that he was about to enter — the half- 
hour which he had humanely allowed to run to 
three quarters had expired. With looks of 
unimaginable anguish — a kiss — ^a close em- 
brace, the mother and son parted without a 
word. 

Lady Wintermere tottered rather than 
walked after the gaoler as he led her towards 
the great outer portal, where through sheer 
softness of heart, he offered her his rough arm, 
to support her sinking frame to the carriage. 
Hearing the loud ring of the bolts however, 
Faber had sprung forth to meet her, and 
observing the man's kindness, he seized and 
grasped his hand like that of an old friend. 
When he had assisted Lady Wintermere into 
the carriage, she said, 

* I am better now, go to Reginald.' 

o2 
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Faber obeyed, and following the good- 
natured official, soon found himself within the 
prison walls. 

To the aspect of the place, he was entirely 
blind, his thoughts being altogether occupied 
in working out the plan which he had already 
in outline shaped to himself. It is sometimes 
fortunate that passion renders men insensible 
to the dangers of the position in which they 
place themselves, and that they are unable to 
estimate the strength of those whom circum- 
stances are about to array against them. No 
amount of reflection, however, or clear sighted- 
ness would have deterred Faber from the 
enterprise he was now undertaking. Life was 
as dear to him as to other men ; but the great 
use of life, according to his theory, was to devote 
it to the service of the person he loved. Had 
he conceived her to be an ordinary woman, had 
he recognized the bare possibility that if he 
died for her or her kindred, she might never- 
theless think of another man, he would have 
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turned back even on his way to the interview 
with her brother. But if man can be said to 
know anything future, Faber knew that Jane 
Percy's existence was so thoroughly bound up 
with his, that the same stroke which severed 
the thread of his life would cut her off, if not 
from life, at least from all connection with the 
world. He felt sure that no second attach- 
ment would ever, under any circumstances, 
profane her love — that she would be his to the 
grave — that * if he fell now, his memory would 
remain fresh in her brain till all other images 
should be obliterated at once, and knowing 
this, he was sternly prepared for whatever 
might happen. Gentleness and humanity often 
make for themselves stmnge nests. They 
had done so in this prison, where the gaoler was 
as kind and compassionate as they who placed 
him there were the contrary. Seeing Faber's 
sorrow, which he was too much absorbed even 
to endeavour to conceal, he said, 

'I will leave you with your friend, sir, as 
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long as my duty permits, and if I break in 
upon you at all, I beg you to believe that it is 
only because I must.' 

These words were uttered just as they 
approached Reginald's cell, in which Faber at 
length found himself. 

The brigand chief had by this time recovered 
himself, and stood there smoking in all his 
native ferocity. 

'You don't know me. Lord Percy,' said 
Faber, * yet I am your friend.' 

Reginald held out his hand, and said, 

' I know you are my friend.' 

' As there is no time for forms and cere- 
monies,' observed Faber, * I tell you at once 
that I am come to liberate you, in the hope 
that you will alter your course of life, and 
return to your family.' 

* You speak of impossibilities, Mr. Evelyn. 
There is only one way in which I can be 
liberated and that, thanks to my mother, I 
have in my own power. There,' he continued. 
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showing the aquetta — * there is my deliverance 
from the executioner.' 

* Come/ said Faber, * lay that thought aside, 
we have no time to lose — we will repeat the 
old stratagem — it has succeeded often, and will 
succeed I doubt not to-night. We will 
exchange clothes, 1 will remain here, while 
wrapt up to the eyes in my cloak, you will 
pass forth into the streets, after which you may 
easily effect your escape.' 

*From what you have heard, Mr. Evelyn, 
you have a right to think me a mean fellow — 
yet I am not quite so mean as to save my life 
at the expense of yours.' 

' Tush ! ' exclaimed Faber, * they would not 
touch my life. They might insult, they might 
imprison me, but they would go no further.' 

*You mistake them — they would put you 
to death with secret glee, and afterwards 
apologize for the mistake.' 

'Leave that to me,' answered Faber; Mf 
I once see you clear of these walls, I shall 
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know how to protect my life. For that I 
pledge my honour.' 

*If I were to do what you say,' replied 
Reginald, the chances of life glancing brightly 
before his imagination — * you think perhaps I 
should reform, return home and live like a 
respectable English gentleman. Believe me, I 
would rather swallow the aquetta, or be 
beheaded on the public place to-morrow. I 
know myself— the tameness of common life is 
insupportable to me. I have led a career of 
violence, of fierce excitement, of danger, of 
strife, fi'om boyhood, — it has become a second 
nature to me, or rather is my own original 
nature. I should perish in a drawing-room, 
mincing tame compliments, bowing to this or 
that fool, and prating with women. I have 
tried it, and found it loathsome. I love the 
cavern, the mountain forest, the night foray, — 
^7 PJ is to lead bold, brave men, good or bad, 
to the attack, to overcome my enemies, and 
walk over their bodies to my object.' 
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* Then there's the army/ 

' More detestable still ! What, to obey an 
ancient mooncalf who has risen to command by 
mere dint of living long, who would " Lord 
Percy " me here, and " Lot*d Percy " me there, 
and expect from me implicit obedience. 
Believe me, Mr. Evelyn, no man ever changes 
his nature. Smooth, coax, pet, and say soft 
words to the tiger, you make no way — ^in 
return, he will growl and fly at you. That is 
my nature. It is not my fault, I was made 
what I am, and unless I could follow the same 
life that I have hitherto led, would not accept 
from the maudlin priests who misgovern this 
country, a pardon to-morrow.' 

* Yet you must permit me to save you for 
your sister's sake, even if you return to the 
cavern and the forest.' 

' No, Mr. Evelyn, I have some manly senti- 
ments left yet, and scorn so gross an act of 
treachery.' 

* Could you reach the coast and escape from 
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Italy, if I were to point out to you a country 
where you could lead the life in which you 
delight with honour and advantage to mankind ?' 

* Yes, I could escape easily. But where is 
tiiere such a country ? ' 

* Circassia — there you would find full scope 
for all your energies in perpetual contests with 
the Russians.' 

* Ah ! ' exclaimed Reginald, ' I wish I had 
thought of that before, I might be happy in 
such a country.' 

* Hasten then,' cried Faber * to carry out my 
plan.' 

* I will on one condition.' 
'What is that?' 

*That you will not insist on my leaving 
Rome, till I behold you set at liberty. I have 
now a hundred and forty of my followers in 
the city, who if I were led out to execution, 
would attempt my rescue to-morrow. I say 
attempt, because against French troops they 
would have little chance.' 
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* What countrymen are they ? ' 

* Bavarians, Austrians, Spaniards, French- 
men, Belgians, Englishmen, the very Mte of 
European society.' 

^Well, use your forces as you please, but 
conceal yourself for Jane's sake and for mine.' 

Faber then threw off his outer garments, 
which Reginald put on, having handed his own 
to Faber. He then over all, put on the cloak, 
raising the furred collar till it met the flaps of 
the hat as Faber had done on entering. 

Presently the gaoler came, and the hearts of 
both friends beat strongly as they shook hands 
and parted, Faber to recline on the pallet, 
Reginald to follow the gaoler. 

Even at that moment, the brigand's san- 
guinary instincts were uppermost in his breast. 
Should the man discover him, he thought he 
would snatch the keys from him, kill him with 
a blow, and then find his way, as he best might, 
through the labyrinth of passages to the great 
portal. He had soon reason to discover that 
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such a plan would not be quite so feasible as he 
at first imagined. One gaoler only, it is true, 
appeared, but glancing sidewise into little 
chambers opening from the corridor, he beheld 
many others, wide awake, armed with sword and 
pistol in case of emergency. Till they should 
be called upon they sat quietly smoking by 
the fire, or stood leaning against the doorposts. 

Through the midst of these watchful enemies, 
who, through the absence of suspicion, were 
not suflSciently watchful, Reginald passed on 
with a firm step, and a heart prepared for the 
worst. When they reached the portal, the 
gaoler found that he had left the key in his own 
room, and apologizing to the supposed Mr. 
Evelyn for the mistake he had made, ran back 
to fetch it. At the sound of his quick foot- 
steps, the under-gaolers supposed there was 
something amiss, and came forth from their 
retreats, but at the words, * It's all right,' went 
back again. 

Reginald's anxiety had now reached its 
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height. The night was feist wearing away; 
with the first peep of dawn the friar would 
arrive to confess him, and prepare his mind for 
death. He felt instinctively in his bosom, his 
trusty friend the aquetta was still there, ready 
to deliver him at any moment, for to touch his 
lips with it would be instant death. 

The interval of the gaoler's absence seemed 
an age. He listened, and ground his teeth 
with impatience, clutching at the place by his 
side where his sword used to be. At length he 
heard the jingle of keys, and the approach of 
quick footsteps. Now, then, was the moment 
for escape or death. 

The gaoler came running up, half breathless, 
and drawing back the bolts and applying the 
immense key, swung open the huge portal, and 
Reginald found himself in the street. He 
heard the gate close behind him, and the gaoler's 
retreating footsteps. He looked up and down 
the street for the carriage in which sat his 
mother ; his hope was, that in the thick dark- 
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ness he might glide along unperceived. For- 
tune favoured his design. In her state of 
dreadful excitement, unable to sit still, Lady 
Wintermere had ordered the carriage to move 
oflf a little from the door. The backs of the 
footmen were turned towards him. With a 
light, stealthy step he bounded along the prison 
wall, turning which he entered a narrow lane, 
with every inch of which he had been long 
familiar, and felt, as he plunged through the 
darkness, that he was once more at liberty. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE NIGHT OP SUSPENSE. 

Rome, the scene of the world's greatest glory, 
and of the world's greatest crimes, abounds, 
eveiy inch of it, with thrilling reminiscences 
and romance. Lord Percy, as I have said, 
was familiar with it all, but chiefly with its 
crime, with its ferocity, with its antagonism to 
enlightenment and civilization. 

The way towards where his brigands were 
quartered lay through the most ruinous parts 
of the Eternal City, where the owl from 
her nest in the ivied tower hooted over 
heaps of imperial fragments — *too-whit, too- 
whoo ! ' 

The sound went echoing down amid the 
hollows of the Seven Hills, where Sabine and 
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Volscian swords flashed of old; where the 
Gracchi thundered in defence of freedom, where 
the husband of Portia devoted his energies to 
a life-long struggle of virtue. With only one 
of his acts did Reginald Percy thoroughly 
sympathize — the thrust that sent the dagger 
into the heart of the would-be tyrant of his 
country, the perfidious and infamous Julius, 
whose lust of dominion l^d him to trample on 
the noblest institutions that ever imparted 
greatness to man. But to the level of this 
argument Reginald could not rise. The Rome 
of his own day was in many respects better 
suited to him, since its want of government 
always offered encouraging chances of impunity 
to every kind of guilt. 

As he hurried along, the poetry of the past 
came for a moment over him. He climbed up 
a ruined and tottering wall, commanding by 
the starlight a dim and shadowy prospect over 
a wide platform of desolation. On one side, 
through a rent in a shattered tower, he beheld 
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the glitter of a brilliant constellation, the name 
of which connected the ruin with ancient beliefs 
which had sprung up in Pelasgian forests. On 
the other hand, he saw a towering convent, 
from which, as he looked, the sound of a bell 
broke forth upon the night. 

* There they mump and grovel,* he muttered, 
*the filthy successors, not the descendants, 
of the sucklings of the wolf. Would I could 
sweep them with all their mummeries into the 
sea ! ' 

The very thought made the fire dance before 
his eyes, and his vision was at an end. Down 
he leaped ; and as he did so, the aquetta 
phial dropped from his bosom, and falling 
among the tangled weeds, slipped into a deep 
crevice, where the bats and spiders batten and 
riot among the bones of the long-dead. 

* Let it go,' he said to himself, * I shall soon 
have a dagger at my command, that, if neces- 
sary, will do th^ work of death as well. And 
now for my comrades and action ! * 

VOL. m. p 
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Was he all this while alone ? He thought 
so, but was mistaken. As he sprang down 
from the wall, a cloked figure with a slouched 
hat stood before him, and a hand was held out, 

' Do you forget me, Lord Percy ? ' exclaimed 
the man. *I have hung and cowered about 
your prison like a dog. I have slept at the 
gate when the coast was clear. I have studied 
every stone in the walls ; and, as you know, I 
had but to blow this whistle to bring a hundred 
and fift}' brave men to your rescue, as I do now 
to rejoice at your liberation.' 

He then put the whistle to his mouth, and 
before Lord Percy could utter a word to stop 
him, blew a sharp and shrill reveille^ which 
went echoing among the ruins and rocks. He 
then clasped his noble chief in his arms, and 
murmured in a low voice, 

' Now that you are free, Percy, I care for no 
one and for nothing. But they kept you in a 
dungeon, and threatened you with death ; and 
won't we make them pay for it ! ' 
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The man who spoke thus was a Bavarian^ 
who, through some secret sympathy often found 
among brigands and bandits, absolutely idolized 
Reginald. As they were exchanging a few 
words of confidence and congratulation, num- 
bers of broad hats swarmed up the steep, and, 
as soon as they drew near, their owners em- 
braced Lord Percy, and many of them, as they 
did so, shed tears of delight over him, for his 
daring had made him the darling of their souls. 
All asked the question bow he had escaped. 

Lord Percy then related to them everything 
that had happened, and at the recital of Faber's 
devotion, they were transported with admira- 
tion. 

' Isn't he a brick ! ' exclaimed the English- 
men among the brigands. They then took and 
passed round an oath to perish, every man of 
them, rather than he who had liberated their 
chief should come to harm. 

* Of course,' observed Lord Percy, * I knew 
what you would say, and I know that what 

p2 
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you say you will do. So now let us adjourn to 
our place of rendezvous. I am as hungry as a 
tiger.' 

He then moved in the direction of their lair, 
while they flocked about him as bees about 
their queen, each clutching his revolver or his 
dagger, as if eager to be at work. 

Was their lair a cavern, a ruin, the dungeon 
of an ancient castle? No; it was a smart, 
well-lighted coflfee-house, into which, however, 
they entered by a back way, and late, or rather 
early, as the hour was, found a number of tables 
abundantly covered with good substantial fare, 
interspersed with delicacies and a forest of wine 
bottles. Reginald flew at the beef, and hewing 
off several thick and heavy slices, sat down 
and ate the meat by itself. After a while, how- 
ever, he took a little bread, and then drank 
sparingly of the wine. Observing that some 
of his friends were inclined to do otherwise, 
he said to those who sat near him, 

* Mind, we may have work to do, so keep 
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your heads clear and your hands steady. It 
won't be long before 'tis light' 

He then consulted with his lieutenants 
respecting the course they must pursue should 
any attempt be made at Faber's execution. 
One of the trusty Bavarians suggested that 
they should disguise themselves as mendicants, 
and with revolvers and poniards concealed 
under their rags, repair to the lanes and alleys 
in the neighbourhood of the prison, out of 
which, at the prospect of an execution, the 
rabble would pour forth in multitudes. 

The plan they now formed for Faber's libe- 
ration would, had it been realized, have made 
the blood curdle, since it was one of the most 
fearful that was ever conceived. Their design 
was to throw a number of infernal machines 
among the crowd, and as these exploded, scat- 
tering death right and left, to aim a number oi 
the same missiles at the French officers, who 
they supposed would command a body of 
cavalry on the occasion. In the terror and 
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confusion that could not fail to be thus created, 
— amid the yelling and shrieking of the mob, 
and the groans of the wounded and dying, 
they doubted not that by rushing in suddenly 
they should be able to secure and carry oflF 
Faber. 

Men of large experience, capable of more 
accurate calculation, might have felt little con- 
fidence in th^ result of so wild a scheme. But 
Lord Percy and his friends knew well that they 
had often accomplished things equally diflScult, 
though not equally horrible, by means which 
would have been pronounced by people in 
general totally inadequate. If a man in the 
midst of a dense throng were to draw a bright 
stiletto or a revolver, and display an unmistak- 
able intention to use it, the space round him 
would very soon be cleared. After a time, the 
braver sort might return, and kill or capture the 
delinquent; but if he had any purpose to 
answer by creating an instantaneous panic, and 
profiting by it, it is diffici'lt to exaggerate the 
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mischief he might achieve before his unaided 
force could be overpowered. 

In the mountains of Calabria, in the Cam- 
pagna, and elsewhere, Keginald and his follow- 
ers, with commissions from Francis the Second 
in their pockets, had put ten times their own 
number of regular soldiers to flight, and now 
that they were at variance with their regal 
friend, they confidently thought they might 
do quite as much in Rome itself. 

At any rate they repaired, nothing doubting, 
to what they hoped would prove a field of 
action, and beheld the grey light rising quietly 
in the east, which Lady Wintermere, anxious 
and trembling in her carriage gazed at from the 
other side of the fortress. 

No man is made up entirely of one kind of 
materials — in the hardest there is softness — in 
the softest natures there is hardness— a fact 
which produces those strange combinations and 
exhibitions of cross purposes, which in our 
ignorance we denominate contradictions. 
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Reginald Percy came, perhaps, as near the 
beau ideal of a ruthless savage as any man that 
ever made his avatar in modem society. He 
seemed, as a rule, to have no pity for bmnan 
suflFering, which he inflicted without stint, 
coolly, deliberately, and almost to appearance 
for amusement. He liked to see villages in 
flames, and the inhabitants escaping helter- 
skelter for their lives ; he liked in the depths 
of the mountains to encounter some large body 
of troops proceeding on a legal errand, and by 
ruse or otherwise to cut them to pieces; he 
liked to see shells exploding over a populous 
city, and felt his heart leap with delight as they 
burst in splendour over the doomed habitations. 

Yet at the time of which I am speaking, his 
breast was visited by strange and unaccustomed 
emotions. He felt furious with himself, as what 
he called the effeminate influence came over 
him — the scene with his mother in the cell, the 
knowledge of what his sister endured, the strong 
surprise and profound astonishment excited in 
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him by Faber's conduct — ^all these things break- 
ing in upon his sanguinary mind at once griev- 
ously agitated him. 

* When,' thought he to himself ' shall I escape 
from the sway of these circumstances, and return 
to my old habits? All affection is folly — ^all 
ties of kindred mere moonshine! We were 
thrown on this planet to devour and be devoured 
— nothing else — ^and to suffer old traditions, 
notions begot in the brains of puling poets or 
moralists, to interfere with our movements is to 
be worse than so many old women. Fool that 
I was to suffer myself to be entrapped into 
repentance — ^into love by . 

' Grod, I shall go mad ! Let the villains 
bring out my sister's lover that I may fly 
at them, and kill or 'be killed, I care not 
which, so it is in action, and when my blood 
is up! ' 

In this ferocious frame of mind the last of 
the Percies, with a crutch under one arm, and 
three revolvers concealed at his belt, hobbled 
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out into the open space before the fortress, 
where he saw clearly that no preparations were 
making for an execution. He saw, too, the 
Wintermere carriage drive up, he saw Jane 
step out of it to meet the friar as he emerged 
from the prison, and felt a desperate inclination 
to throttle the poor old man for the duty he was 
to have performed for him. 

The friar walked on, and got entangled in a 
crowd, consisting chiefly of Reginald's followers, 
upon which the mendicant chief drew near, and 
murmured in the good man's ear, 

* So you have lost your prey,' and then look- 
ing him full in the face, whispered, 

' Gaze at me, I am the man you should have 
shrived. Tell your cardinal I am at liberty, 
and will set fire to Eome, if one hair of the 
head of the man who now lies in my cell be 
injured ! Tell him, too, that I have his own 
commission for all I did in my pocket, and that 
I will publish it, an4 shame the cowled assassin 
in the face of the world ! ' 
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Familiar as he was with danger and crime 
the Mar trembled as the menacing apparition 
disappeared from before his eyes, and was lost in 
the crowd of jovial mendicants who leaped and 
frisked, and bawled out, * Charity, per Vamore 
di Dio ! ' The throng then suddenly melted away 
and left the honest man to pursue his journey. 

The magnet which drew together, or repelled 
and dispersed, these strange elements was the 
Wintermere carriage, which, as it rolled along 
roads paved with millions of human sighs, was 
followed and watched by the disguised brigands. 

There is sometimes an effervescence in youth 
which acts upon the system like intoxication. 
It was under the influence of this that poor lord 
Percy acted. All sorts of disturbed and fer- 
meuting elements bubbled up through his frame 
and totally bewildered his brain, so that nothing 
appeared to him to be what it was — one feeling 
only, the overmastering craving for excitement 
swayed his whole being, and gave him as little 
respite as the flames give a martyr at the stake. 
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To some extent the same thing might be 
affirmed of many of his followers, of whom not 
a few had returned with him fix)m the United 
States across the Atlantic. Of course, quiet 
people can figure to themselves no idea of the 
motives and feelings by which these men were 
actuated, though they be the feelings and motives 
which once covered the ocean with bucaneers 
and pirates, and the mighty steppes of Asia 
with conquerors like Timiir and Jenghis 
Khan. 

To strangers, the streets of Rome presented 
on those eventful days their ordinary aspect 
To them nothing was known of the policy of 
the authorities, of the designs of the brigands, 
or of the anguish and sorrow of Lady Winter- 
mere and her daughters. They beheld mes- 
sengers, sacerdotal and secular, passing to and 
fro — ^they beheld throngs of mendicants collect 
and disperse. They saw carriages with high- 
fed horses dash along the streets, and that was 
all. But the feelings and emotions of the per- 
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sons engaged were so multitudinous and varied, 
that to analyse and describe them would fill 
volumes. What I have said, however, may, 
perhaps, sufiBce to suggest the nature of the 
incidents which were about to take place. 



CHAPTER Xiri. 

WHAT FABER DID FOR LOVE, AND WHAT IT 
COST HIM. 

Lady Wintermere, in the comparatively short 
time she remained before the prison door, 
seemed to pass through a life-long series of 
agonies. Sometimes she wished that the night 
might be prolonged for ever — sometimes she 
longed for the day to put an end, by despair, by 
death, by anything, to the tortures she endured. 
Now, the thought that she had effectually pro- 
vided for her son's escape from the executioner 
afforded her some satisfaction — then the horror 
of her deed, the consciousness that she was the 
aider and abettor of suicide — the apprehension 
(rf what might have to be encountered beyond 
the grave — the thrilling presence of crime — 
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the belief in the swift approach of judgment — 
all these reflections, mingled, confused, and 
struggling with each other, inflamed her brain, 
and shook her frame almost to dissolution. 

How, and why, was ,Faber so long detained ? 
Did he purpose remaining with his friend in 
order to accompany him to the scaflfold? It 
was like his noble nature. But he knew not of 
the aquetta — knew not that Eeginald possessed 
the means of escape. 

She ordered the carriage to stop once more 
before the dismal entrance. What was the 
reason of the change she beheld ? The dusky 
towers, the huge buttresses, the crenelated bat^ 
tlements became more and more visible as she 
gazed. It must be— it was the approach of 
dawn. 

Her feelings now became intolerable, and, to 
put an end to them, she ordered a footman to 
ring the bell. After waiting some time, one of 
the inferior goalers looked forth through a wicket, 
and being questioned by the servant replied — 
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* That the gentleman had left above an hour/ 
This answer, the servant communicated to Lady 
Wintennere. What could it mean ? Had Faber 
missed the carriage, and imagining she had 
driven away, walked home on foot ? It must 
be so. She, therefore, ordered the coachman to 
drive with all speed back to the house, where, 
excitement lending her strength, she spraiig 
from the carriage, and ran lightly up the steps. 
The door stood open, and Lady Jane, with 
her sister, and two or three maid-servants were 
pacing the halL 

* Where is Faber?' inquired Lady Winter- 
mere. 

* MaV answered Jane, * where did you leave 
him?' 

* In the place where I have been, child ; but 
when I inquired at the door, I was told he had 
left.' 

* Let me go with you, we must return to seek 
him.' 

Lady Evringham ran to consult her husband, 
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who desired his private secretary, together with 
that of Lord Wintermere, to accompany the 
ladies back to the prison. The mother, with her 
two daughters, drove once more to the fearful 
place, and arrived just as a small body of horse 
rode up to escort the prisoner to his doom. The 
friar, she was told, was still with the prisoner 
in his celL 

Her son was then alive ! Had fear restrained 
him from using the means of deliverance she 
had placed in his hands ? A sickness, like that 
of death, came over her — she fell back in the 
carriage, clutched the arms of her daughters, 
and swooned away. 

The young men, unused to such scenes, were 
too greatly terrified to be of much service. 
They assisted Lady Evringham and Lady Percy, 
however, to support then* mother, who presently 
recovered. The truth had never been confided 
to them, yet they could not but conjecture its 
real nature, since they knew it would be impos- 
sible for any but the nearest relatives to expe- 
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rience so much grief. Lady Winterroere looked 
wildly around her, and exclaimed — . 

* Have they brought him out ? ' 

*iNo, mother,' replied Jane; then turning to 
her sister, she said — 

* Take care of ma' for a moment, I will go and 
inquire.' 

Before Lady Wintermere could forbid her, 
Jane had stepped out of the carriage, and was 
approaching the great portal^ which opened, as 
she advanced, to let out the friar. 

* Father,' she exclaimed, * in what state have 
you left the prisoner ? ' 

' Lady,' he answered mildly, * you must par- 
don me if I refrain from answering your ques- 
tions. Something unexpected has happened, an 
account of which I must lay before the cardinal, 
ere I speak of it to any other person.' 

In their eagerness, Lady Wintermere and 
Alicia had likewise quitted the carriage, and 
the mother's quick ear catching the words, 
* something unexpected has happened,' con- 
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eluded that Eeginald had taken the aquetta, 
and was dead. As she herself, she said, was 
proceeding to the cardinal's palace, she offered 
the friar a place in the carriage, which he 
politely declined, and hastened away on foot ^ 
While this was taking place, the gaoler, in 
great trepidation, had remained at the door^ 
which he held half-open in his hand. Jane 
approached him and said — 

* Can I see the prisoner ? ' 

*Not for the world, lady — I have already 
been too lenient — ^I am a ruined man.' 

He then closed and barred the portal, and 
retreated. 

*What can have happened?' she said, ad- 
dressing her mother, ' and why is it that Faber 
does not appear to put an end to our suspense ? ' 

* It is most strange,' answered Lady Winter- 
mere, who inwardly thought, however, that she 
understood the unexpected event, though it 
exceeded her ingenuity to conjecture what had 
become of Faber. 

q2 
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As nothing, however, was to be gained by 
remaining where they were, they re-entered the 
carriage, and drove to the cardinal's palace, 
where Lord Wintermere's secretary sought to 
elicit from some of the attendant priests an 
explanation of the mystery. Instead of satis- 
fying his curiosity, they told him in a menacing 
tone, that the fewer inquiries he made, the bet- 
ter for him. 

* Perhaps,' observed one of the priests, sar- 
castically, * you may before long become better 
acquainted with the edifice about which you 
make so many inquiries.' 

The threat implied in these words was ob- 
vious enough ; but the youth, son of an English 
nobleman, and invested with all the bravery of 
his race, replied fiercely to the priest — 

* Don't menace me ! If I make inquiries it 
is because such is my duty, when a countryman 
is unlawfully detained.' 

The priest looked at him from head to foot, 
and then in an irritating tone, answered — 
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* You say unlawfully ! ' 

* I repeat it,' said the secretary, * and beg at 
the same time to inform you that you, perhaps, 
owe the power to do evil to the culpable for- 
bearance of my country. Don't push matters 
too far, however — ^England has a long arm, and 
wherever it can reach I fear nothing.' 

His interlocutor now turned on his heel^ and 
without uttering another word, walked away. 

In the hope that Faber might by this time 
have returned home. Lady Wintermere ordered 
the coachman to drive thither. 

* No, mother,' exclaimed Jane, * we must not 
return home — something has certainly befallen 
him. Let us drive to the French ambassador's, 
he is a friend, and will relieve our anxiety.' 

* Well, child, as you please.' 

The ambassador, however, either knew, 
or would communicate nothing. Jane, who 
now feared for Faber's life, became almost 
frantic with excitement, and, without consult- 
ing her mother, ordered the coachman to drive 
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U) tho French generars, where, though not re- 
fuBcd admittance, they were told that the great 
man was engaged, and could not see them. 
Jane cast a look of deep distress at her mother, 
and in a low voice murmured, 

* They are both lost/ 

* Your brother is,' replied Lady Wintermere; 
* but, believe me, Faber will soon make his ap- 
pearance. I begin to comprehend the matter 
—he has insisted on remaining with Reginald 
till the last, and will then return.' 

* I cannot accept this explanation, ma'. He 
would never have loft you remaining all night 
in the carriage at the door, if he had been free 
to come to you. They have discovered, or 
imagined, something against him, and he is 
forcibly detained. But let us return home, 
where we may consider what is to be done. I 
will move all Home, but I will learn some 
tidings of him before night.' 

Jane was far too sanguine. The whole of 
the day passed without bringing any news of 
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Faber. Lord Everingham, to calm her fears, 
which he secretly began to share, addressed a 
letter to the cardinal, describing the grief and 
consternation of the family, and entreating his 
eminence to vouchsafe some explanation of the 
circumstances in which Mr. Evelyn had been 
detained, since he did not in the least doubt 
his having been kept in prison. One of his 
eminence's secretaries replied, that under 
existing circumstances it might be preju- 
dicial to the public service to comply with 
his lordship's request. He sincerely sym- 
pathized with the Wintermere family in its 
distress ; but to further the ends of justice, 
absolute secresy was needed, and must be 
preserved. 

Owing to the haughty seclusion in which 
they had lived, the Wintermeres reckoned 
comparatively few persons in the circle of their 
friends ; but upon every one of these, Jane and 
Lady Evringham, their mother's strength being 
thoroughly prostrated, called in the course of 
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the day, though without obtaining from any of 
them the slightest information. 

As evening came on, not knowing what 
other step to take, they resolved to make 
another attempt at gaining admittance into 
the prison, though without an order from 
Antonelli, they might have known it would 
prove fruitless. 

Still they were not without hope, that from 
some expressions let fall by the porter, or 
gaoler, or some one else connected with the 
place, they might at least be able to form a 
conjecture respecting the fate of Faber and 
Lord Percy. When they rang the bell, how- 
ever, a man looked out at a grated wicket, 
but perceiving who they were, and knowing 
their errand, drew the shutters over the iron 
bars, and retired without speaking. They 
again, therefore, entered the carriage. Though 
motion seemed more tolerable than rest, ieus 
while passing from one place to another, Jane 
cheated herself into the belief that she was 
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doing something; no choice appeared to be 
now left but to return home. 

There she proceeded to Lord Evringham's 
apartment, to discuss probabilities with him. 
He was a man of the world, he was conversant 
with public affairs, he understood the secret 
working of governments, and was familiar with 
the mechanism of the papal system. During 
their absence, he had meditated carefiiUy on 
the whole subject, and considered all the 
schemes which could be thought to have sug- 
gested themselves to Faber and Reginald for 
effecting an escape, yet without arriving at 
any conclusion which could be deemed pro- 
bable. 

His private secretary, an Austrian by birth, 
had been several times sent to reconnoitre the 
precincts of the prison, and learn, if possible, 
whether any secret execution had taken place ; 
but all he could ascertain was what every per- 
son in the quarter knew, that no one had been 
executed publicly. 
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Rendered fretful and unreasonable by the 
assaults of grief after grief, Jane felt anger at 
her brother-in-law for his incapacity to offer 
any suggestion regarding what ought to be 
done next, and moodily retired to her own 
chamber, where she was presently joined by 
her mother. Instead of being a consolation to 
each other, they had now become mutual causes 
of irritation. 

*What is pa's state to-night?' inquired 
Jane. * Is he better ? would it injure him to 
drive out?' 

* Child,' replied Lady Wintermere, * I regret 
to say that your father is better, because he 
begins to ask questions which I cannot answer ; 
but for his driving out, you cannot seriously 
contemplate such a thing.' 

' What then am I to do ? I am powerless, 
I am friendless! Oh, that I had married 
Faber ere we left England, I should then have 
had some one to protect me.' 

*Jane, this is ungenerous. Was it your 
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father's fault, was it mine, that you refused to 
give your hand to Mr. Evelyn ? Were you 
not, on the contrary, advised to become his 
wife, that you might enjoy his protection, 
and we the comforts and advantages of his 
society?* 

*But your consent was not given through 
care for me, but merely under the pressure of 
circumstances, as soon appeared by your urging 
me to marry another. O God, I am ruined, I 
am lost ! ' 

At these words, she stamped her foot upon 
the ground, and uttered a fierce malediction 
on rank, riches, and titles. 

* He has sacrificed himself for me ; he is en- 
trapped, he is dead I ' 

She then walked to the window, which was 
open, and looked from a vast height into the 
court below. The thought flashed through 
Lady Wintermere's mind, that she meant to 
fling herself out. In a kind and soothing tone, 
therefore, she said. 
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* Dear Jane, do not reproach me, I am only 
too unhappy already/ 

The tones of her pleading voice went to her 
daughter's heart. 

* Mother, forgive me!' she exclaimed; *I 
am beside myself— I am distracted! I have 
been Faber's death — I have been base — I have 
been treacherous! I reftised him when he 
might have been happy with me, and when 
overwhelmed with my own troubles, and un- 
able to afford him one ray of pleasure, allured 
him here to his destruction. Mother, you have 
lost two children at once, for Eeginald is dead, 
and I am worthless ! ' 

* Calm yourself, my dear child ! Instead of 
being worthless, you are most generous and 
self-sacrificing. No other daughter ever de- 
voted herself as you have done to the honour 
of her family, and the consolation of her 
parents.* 

* No, no ; I have made no sacrifices in my 
own person. I have only deluded Faber to 
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his destruction ! I now remember the expres- 
sion of his countenance. He knew he was 
going to devote himself for me, and only con- 
sented through his boundless love ! I am not 
worthy to look on his face again, and feel 
certain I never shall. All the world is black 
before me, and has been rendered so by my 
glozing and perfidiousness.' 

* You are as unjust to Faber as you are to 
yourself. Wherever he may be, I feel per- 
suaded he is supported by the consciousness 
that he is performing his duty to you. Trust 
to his energy — trust to his wisdom to steer 
him safely through everything. He will 
only be the more noble and valued in our 
eyes, through the efforts he has made for 
us.' 

' Then you do not think he is dead ? ' 

* Certainly not.* 

' Then what can have become of him ? ' 

* We must wait ; to-morrow, at farthest, will 
clear up the mystery/ 
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* But how am I to exist through this night ? 
Order the carriage again — let us drive.* 

* Whither?' 

* I don't know.' 

* Nothing, my child, is to be gained by 
driving along the streets. I will sit with you 
through the night.' 

* No, let us go to Alicia for a while, and hear 
what she has to suggest.' 

* It will be better that she should come to 
us.' 

* Nay, let us go to papa.' 

* We had better not. When I left him, he 
was beginning to fall into a tranquil sleep, and 
the attendant physician assured me that a few 
nights of uninterrupted rest would go far 
towards restoring him to his normal state of 
health.' 

* Then let us stay here, or go out and walk 
upon the roof, or down into the garden.' 

* Well, put on your cloak, child, and we 
will walk in the garden.' 
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Careful not to leave her daughter a moment 
to herself in so dangerous a state of excite- 
ment, Lady Wintermere, putting on a thick 
cloak, for the nights were cold, went forth with 
her into the garden. 

Nothing can be more still than the nights 
in Italy. You may often travel through the 
country twenty or thirty miles without meeting 
a single individual on foot, on horseback, or in 
a vehicle. You appear to be moving through 
a region totally deserted. The dogs, finding 
no occasion to bark, sleep like their owners — 
all lights are extinguished, and nothing pre- 
sents itself to your eye but the dim surface of 
the country and the stars glittering above. A 
little farther on in the night, it is the same in 
Rome itself. 

As the mother and daughter walked to and 
fro in the broad, orange avenue, they often 
approached the wall, over which Reginald 
had climbed. Jane looked wistfully at it — 
where was he now, with Faber, or alone, in 
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this world, or in the next ? Something, as she 
pondered, flew from the wall and fell at her 
feet. By the light of the stars she saw it was 
a letter. 

* Ma' ! ' she exclaimed, * here, perhaps, is news 
from Faber,' and snatching it up, she hurried 
towards the house at a pace with which her 
mother found it difficult to keep up. To lose 
no time, she tore it open as she moved along, 
and beneath the lamp suspended over the 
garden door, read as follows : — 

*Dear Mother, — I am safe, but remain in 
Rome to watch over Mr. Evelyn, who changed 
clothes with me and is now in my cell. If 
they seek to injure him, I am not the man to 
sneak oflF, and leave him to his fate. They 
shall have my head rather than injure a hair 
of his. Good-bye. 

* Percy.' 

After reading these words, Jane staggered 
back and sat down upon a stone. Agitated 
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and confused before, she was now so stunned 
by the contents of her brother's letter, that 
the power of thinking appeared to have left 
her. Lady Wintermere took the letter from 
her hand — a flash of joy, a flash of pride, swept 
over her soul. He was then a Percy still! 
And Faber, had she not grossly misunderstood 
him? Did such a man need a patent of no- 
bility, when God had made him so noble ? 

* Jane,' she said, at length, * rouse yourself 
and go in with me ; if every acre your father 
owns should need to be sold to ensure Faber's 
liberation, it shall go. We understand our 
position now. They have to do with an inno- 
cent man, not with a captured brigand ; there 
is an English ambassador at Turin — there is 
an English resident here. We will soon see 
whether a British subject, who has only per- 
formed a generous deed, is to suflFer imprison- 
ment for it.' 

The knowledge that her son was safe, had 
re-awakened all Lady Wintermere's courage 

VOL. m. R 
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and strength of mind. She felt equal to any 
amount of exertion, and thought it certain that 
no harm could befall Faber. 

Jane was much less sanguine. Her absorb- 
ing love obstructed the action of her reason — 
nothing seemed very clear to her, but the fact 
that Faber lay in a felon's cell, where he had 
placed himself to save her brother. In temper 
and disposition, she strongly resembled the 
martyrs of old, and now inwardly registered 
a vow never to eat or drink till Faber should 
be liberated either by the exertion of her 
friends or by death. In the latter case, she 
made up her mind that the same grave should 
receive them both. 



CHAPTER XLY. 

EFFORTS OF LADY WINTERMERE TO LIBERATE 
FABEli. 

Mother and daughter — equally excited and 
restless, though the anxiety of the latter ex- 
ceeded that of her parent a thousand-fold — 
repaired to Lord Evringham's apartment, 
showed him the letter, and asked his opinion. 
They might, he answered, in a moment of 
disappointed rage have executed Faber yester- 
day morning, and afterwards apologized by 
pretending they had made a mistake. As they 
did not do that, they can do nothing, except that 
they may keep him in prison for a few weeks. 

* Will they dare to do so ? ' inquired Jane. 

* They may, but I think will not. I 
will immediately write a letter to the French 

r2 
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general, which the first thing to-morrow morning 
my secretary shall deliver/ 

* I will deliver it myself/ said Jane ; * it is 
my duty, and no one else shall perform it.' 

* Child, we will accompany the secretary,' 
observed her mother; * it is better that a gen- 
tleman should present the letter.* 

' The gentleman may go with us,* answered 
Jane, * but I will present the letter with my 
own hand.' 

Lord Evringham smiled, and said, 

* You should have been a man, my little 
sister ; you would have been in your place at 
the cannon's mouth.' 

* My place,' she answered, * is anywhere, 
everywhere, where my love for Faber calls 
me.' 

Alicia, who had risen at their entrance, took 
the writing materials to her husband, who, 
sitting upright in bed, wrote a politic letter to 
the French general, making as light of the 
matter as he could, and reminding him that what 
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Mr. Evelyn had done was only an imitation of 
the achievement of Madame Lavalette. 

* Heaven forbid,' Jane exclaimed, when she 
had read the letter, * that that heroic woman's 
fate should be the prototype of Faber's. They 
persecuted her for her self-devotion till she be- 
came mad/ 

* Calm yourself, Jane,* he replied ; * the 
British government will take care that no 
Englishman is persecuted anywhere. I am 
much mistaken if Faber is not here with us to- 
morrow night.* 

A glow of delight rose into Jane's face at 
the words of her brother-in-law, who was then 
left to his repose. 

Most persons have observed that, in such 
conditions of the mind as that in which Jane 
Percy now was, fluctuations and changes follow 
each other with strange rapidity. By degrees, 
the glow of hope, kindled by Lord Evringham's 
assurances, and by what for the moment ap- 
peared to be the probabilities of the case, died 
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away, and was succeeded by a new paroxysm 
of despondency. 

* Dear ma'/ she said, * are you quite worn 
o^t, or are you equal to walking with me in 
the garden till day ? Sleep is impossible, rest 
is impossible — the air of the house seems to 
stifle me — I must go out. If you are weary, I 
am afraid of nothing, and will go alone/ 

* My dear child,' replied her mother, whose 
maternal love was inexhaustible, *I am not 
fatigued ; so let us go forth into the garden, it 
will do us both good.' 

Again, therefore, they descended, and went 
forth into the grounds, where, for a while, they 
walked side by side in silence, which Jane at 
length broke : — 

* The horrible thought has just flashed across 
my mind, that Lord Evringham may only be 
endeavouring, by speaking to me and writing 
to the authorities, to tide over my despair till 
the worst is past, hoping, perhaps, that when I 
know Faber to be no more, I may be soothed 
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into peace. But he knows me little if he 
thinks so, I am not to- be soothed — my whole 
being is on fire, which, if I lose Faber, nothing 
can quench but death.' 

Lady Wintermere began, as her daughter 
spoke, to share her doubts and apprehensions. 
She had noticed an expression on Lord Evring- 
ham's countenance, generally so impassive, 
which, now that the idea had been suggested 
to her, seemed rather to favour Jane's interpre- 
tation. Besides, her daughter Alicia, familiar 
with her husband's mode of thinking, trembled 
much when she bade her good-night. Still, it 
would have been cruel to augment Jane's agony 
by admitting that there existed any cause for 
alarm. She therefore replied, 

* In a state of perturbation such as ours, it is 
no wonder that you sufifer gloomy ideas to 
predominate. But at this time last night, 
nothing appeared to me so certain as your 
brother's death, yet he is alive'and free.' 

^Yes ma', because Faber has become his 
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substitute. But who is there now left to do as 
much for him ? and if there were, the deception 
in all likelihood could not be practised twice, 
otherwise I would try.* 

'I should not oppose you, my child — since it 
is exactly what I would do myself— but there 
is so much difference between your height and 
Faber's, that no one could for a moment mis- 
take you for him.' 

* Still, I think it is my duty to make the 
attempt. Let us glide out of the palace. I 
will knock at the prison door. I will ask to 
see the captive — if they thrust me back, — if 
they insult — if they menace me — if they cast 
me into a dungeon I care not, I shall have 
obeyed the pure dictates of my heart.' 

* Every word you utter, Jane, only augments 
my love for you — ^but on account of that love 
you must listen to and believe me. In the 
excess of your emotion you forget that when I 
entered the fortl-ess, it was only in consequence 
of the cardinal's order, without which, or an 
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equivalent order from the French general, no 
one can pass the threshold/ 

* True, true ! There is nothing, then, to be 
done but wait and see him die — for that I will, 
if they assassinate him in public — ^and at the 
foot of the scaffold they shall trample on my 
body/ 

* You must not wring my heart, child, but 
wait patiently, for my sake. Every pang you 
endure afflicts me with equal anguish.' 

Jane then kissed her mother hastily, and 
said, 

*Let us ascend yonder mound — ^I heard a 
noise near the wall — it may be another mes- 
senger from Reginald.' 

* No, it is only the wind moaning among the 
ruins at a distance/ 

* Ruins I mother, there is no ruin in Rome so 
complete as I shall be if anything happens to 
Faber. I say there is some one on the wall/ 

And with the words she escaped from her 
mother, and flew like a bird along the path, to 
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where her quick eye had detected the moving 
object which had attracted her notice. As she 
approached, it rose from the wall, croaking 
angrily and ominously, and flew away towards 
the Coliseum — it was a raven, 

* Poor creature ! * exclaimed Jane, * I would 
not have disturbed it had I known what it was/ 

Alarmed by her sudden movements. Lady 
Wintermere had followed quickly, and observed 
the raven as it soared into the air. 

* Let us ascend the mound,' she said, * the 
breeze is cooler there.' 

When they had reached the summit of the 
little eminence, crowned by a clump of pome- 
granate trees. Lady Wintermere, a little out of 
breath, sat down in a trellised arbour, while 
Jane advanced to the edge of the mound, and 
leaned against the parapet. What a world of 
thought crowded through her brain as she 
looked around, and up into the dark blue sky. 
Considerably above the edge of the horizon, 
the morning star threw its splendour over the 
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heavens, undiminished as yet by the approach 
of dawn. 

It is good to have thought and read — good 
to have familiarized the mind with the sorrows 
and sufiFerings of former generations. Jane 
went back in fancy to the time when noble 
women lived in Rome,- and left their virtue and 
their fortitude an imperishable legacy to suc- 
ceeding ages. If they loved — as be sure they 
did if they were great — ^if they were sisters, or 
mothers, or wives — their hearts could not fail 
to be pierced by an anguish like that which she 
now felt. 

* Yet/ she murmured to herself, * they did not 
succumb beneath it — they clung to the thing 
they loved — ^they bore everything for its sake 
— they hoped while there was ground for hope 
— ^they died when there was none. I have 
inherited their souls — ^I will imitate their 
example. Faber, if you come not to me, I will 
come to you.* 

She then pressed her burning forehead against 
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the cold stones of the parapet, and seemed 
refreshed. The breeze, too, which moves in the 
advance of morning having been wandering 
over the earth all night, acquires a delicious 
coolness, and now with the assiduity of a friend 
&nned Jane's cheeks, and lifted the heavy 
masses of auburn that hung carelessly over her 
neck and bosom. 

Turning round, she looked at her mother, 
who sat in the arbour like an image of stone. 
Had she fallen asleep ? Jane hoped so, for in 
that case, she would obtain some respite from 
her woe. Somewhat pleased by this thought, 
she leaned her back against the low wall, and 
fixed her eyes upon the figure of her she had 
longest loved on earth. The events of nu- 
merous years — ^for so they appeared to Jane — 
came up out of the depths of memory, and 
marshalled themselves before her. What 
had not that woman suffered! Not one of 
the ladies whose dust now lay peacefully 
around, beneath pyramid or column, ever 
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endured more, or with a more courageous 
spirit. 

* Assuredly/ thought Jane, * we are mother and 
daughter. I have drunk her milk, and she is 
revived in me. Should I be prouder if I were 
the daughter of Cornelia ? No, not a Roman 
of them all was nobler than she ! * 

At such times there appears to be a sovereign 
amulet in the night, because men are not 
executed in the embrace of darkness. It is the 
sun that lights them to death, and cheers or 
saddens them on their way. By degrees, under 
the heavy eyelids of the east, a narrow 
streak appeared, and Jane*s heart leaped with 
terror as it widened and surged upi into the 
blue. 

* That to me,' she thought, * is the harbinger 
of life or death I ' 

She stepped forwards, her feelings becoming 
too poignant to be endured- alone. 

* Well, child,' said her mother, who had all 
the while been gazing calmly at her, * I have 
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thought it best not to disturb your reflexions — 
let me trust they have terminated in hope/ 

*They have almost terminated in frenzy/ 
exclaimed Jane; * but I thought you slept, and 
would not be so envious as to awaken you to 
pain.' 

* No, instead of sleeping, I busied myself in 
reviewing our position, and weighing every 
circumstance which is likely to aflfect us for 
good or for evil.' 

* And at what conclusion have you arrived ? 
Are they preparing, think you, to put him to 
death — or shall we bring him home with us ? * 

* Even should we not bring him home with 
us to-day, my conviction is, that he will stand 
by you on that mound ere long. I did not feel 
so sure of this when I sat down, but having 
thoroughly examined the whole case, I fully 
concur with your brother-in-law, that the 
British Government is far too powerful, 
wantonly to be set at nought by any other in 
the world. It may be, it is, slow sometimes,^ — 
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but it is there, beyond the sea, ready to make 
all Europe vibrate if it be once roused to 
action. Believe me, Faber, under its aegis, is 
perfectly safe. 

* Grod bless you, ma',' said Jane, running tp 
her mother, and almost stifling her in her 
embraces. *You are always wise, and good 
and gentle ; kiss me, ma', and tell me again that 
you are confident.' 

*Be fully persuaded,' replied the mother, 
* you will find that I am right.' 

*Is it not nearly time to order out the 
carriage ? ' 

* No, no, not yet — it is barely dawn ! ' 

* Well, let us return to the house, and get 
ready. Shall we go alone, or would you wish 
anyone to accompany us ? ' 

* I certainly think we ought to be accom- 
panied by your Other's secretary.' 

*Look,' exclaimed Jane, * there's Alicia 
coming towards us, perhaps she brings 
news.' 
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And with an eager and hurried step, she 
went to meet her sister. 

* Has anything happened, Alicia ? ' 

* No, but as Lord Evringham has fallen into 
a sound sleep, I have dressed and come out to 
join you.' 

* Are the people in the house stirring ? ' 
' No, not yet.' 

* Don't you think we ought to wake them ? * 

* It is much too soon, Jane. The morning is 
balmy, we had better walk here, where of 
course you and ma' have passed the night.' 

* Yes,' replied Lady Wintermere, who had 
now joined her daughters, — * and it has done 
us much good, for after meditating on the 
subject, we have adopted the belief that Faber 
is in no danger.' 

Though this was not quite the view Alicia 
took of the matter, she affected to acquiesce in 
it, and they returned to the palace. Being less 
perturbed than her mother or sister, she was 
able to give some attention to minor things ; 
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and therefore as soon as the servants had made 
their appearance ordered breakfast, and en- ' 
treated her mother and sister to partake of it. 
Some persons can eat in the midst of the 
greatest grief or trouble, though their suffer- 
ings may be quite as great as those of persons 
who cannot. Unfortunately, Lady Wintermere 
and her daughter Jane were of much the same 
temperament, and appeared to subsist upon 
their anguish, for they scarcely took anything 
to support them. But to drink is possible even 
when people are unable to eat — both took a 
cup of tea — and the hour for their departure 
having at last arrived, Jane led her mother to 
the carriage. All the servants in deference 
standing aloof, not venturing to interfere with 
a duty, which, when her father was not present, 
she always vindicated to herself. They were 
accompanied, however, by Lord Wintermere's 
secretary, who, though he witnessed the extreme 
distress of the family, was totally unable to 
penetrate into its causes. He knew, indeed, 
VOL. m. s 
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that Mr. Evelyn was in prison, and that it was 
the object of the family to liberate him, though 
why he was there it surpassed his ingenuity to 
conjecture. 

The morning was warm and lovely, the 
buildings, the throngs, the streets of the old 
city basked or glittered in the sun ; but neither 
Lady Wintermere nor her daughter saw any- 
thing till the carriage stopped before the 
spacious antique palace which now formed the 
general's head-quarters. 

Awaking with a start, as if from a dream, 
both ladies stepped out of the carriage, and 
• were conducted with beating hearts into the 
general's audience-chamber. Jane, as she had 
said, presented Lord Evringham's letter with 
her own hand, and the general, as soon as he 
had perused it, requested the ladies to be 
seated. He then, dispensing with dl reference 
to Cardinal Antouelli, wrote an order, the 
purport of which was, that Mr. Faber 
Evelyn should be brought before him, and 
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a file of men was sent to escort him from the 
prison. 

Nothing could exceed the throng and bustle 
of the general's hall of audience, — citizens 
entering with petitions, officers presenting 
themselves for instructions, priests passing to 
and fro on the business of the papal court. 

Lady Wintermere and her daughter attracted 
all eyes, though the exigencies of business 
allowed no man to loiter. After waiting a 
considerable time, the great door was thrown 
open, and the soldiers entered with Faber, 
whom they placed in the midst of the apartr 
ment, and filed out. 

Faber's and Jane's eyes met, though nothing 
was said. The general at first appeared to be 
in doubt whether he should treat what Faber 
had done as a grave ofience, or as a youthfiil 
escapade. He at length determined on the 
latter. 

*So, young man,' he said, *you have been 
setting our authority at defiance.' 

82 
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* SucIl was by no means my intention,' re- 
plied Faber. * I saw my friend in danger, and 
was willing to run some risk to save him. 
That, please your Excellency, is all.' 

* And let me tell you,' answered the general, 
* you have run some risk, for it might have 
suited the views of the authorities to mistake 
you for the prisoner, and send you to suffer in . 
his stead. As it is, out of deference to the 
noble family with which you appear to be 
closely connected, I discharge you.' 

Faber made a low bow to the general, and 
thanking him earnestly for his kind interposi- 
tion, turned round to retire. Jane was by his 
side, and taking his arm in silence, for she was 
too much agitated to speak, moved towards 
the door, Lady Wintermere walking by her 
daughter's side. 

On the way home, the questions put to 
Faber were innumerable. Lord Wintermere's 
secretary having taken his seat outside on the 
box, they we*e at liberty to enter into details. 
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Faber then related in what temper of mind 
he had found Reginald, how he had prevailed 
upon him to adopt his plan, how the gaoler, 
without the least suspicion, had conducted him 
to the great portal and set him at liberty ; how, 
at break of day, the friar came to shrive the 
prisoner and prepare him for death ; how, 
when the good man discovered the stratagem 
that had been put in practice, he exhibited 
mute tokens of satisfaction ; and how, during 
the day, he himself had been incessantly plied 
with questions respecting the relations, the 
position, the intentions, and present where- 
abouts of di Rossi — all which he answered 
as best suited the occasion. 

*I only hope,' he said, in conclusion, ^that 
Reginald is safe, and will escape their clutches.' 

Jane showed him the letter they had re- 
ceived. 

*Then I think,' observed Faber, *he is per- 
fectly safe, and will be out of Italy in a very 
few days/ 



CHAPTER XY. 

CONTRASTS AND PREPARATIONS. 

As Faber handed Jane and Lady Wintermere 
out of the carriage, and led them, one on either 
ann, up the grand flight of marble steps which 
led to their palace, his heart was flooded by a 
torrent of as sweet emotions as ever poured 
into the mind of man. He felt that he had 
been weighed in the balance, and, according to 
the decision of her whom he had made the 
umpire of his fate, had not been found wanting. 
He had won his bride, the loveliest and noblest 
in Europe, and now stood by her side as proud 
as the consciousness of well-merited success 
could render him. It is at such moments, 
however, that the great and wise fear the frown 
of Nemesis. Faber's exultation, therefore. 
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was chastened by the reflection that Jane was 
not yet his wife, and that to the lengthened 
series of disappointments he had encountered, 
another might yet be added. It was con- 
sequently with a sort of fearful joy, that 
through two long rows of domestics, male 
and female, he stepped into the hall of the 
Wintermere palace, the brightest ornament 
of which, nay, the brightest that had ever 
adorned the illustrious line of Percies, from 
Hastings field downwards, he might now call 
his own. 

In the course of the day, Lord Evringham, 
finding himself alone with Faber, said, in 
something like his old manner, 

* Do you discover much resemblance between 
me and Westland ? ' 

*I made a no less pleasant discovery in 
England.' 

'What was that?' 

* Why, that Westland was the best friend I 
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* Do you allude to the ciphers ? ' 

Faber replied in the affirmative, and then 
entered into a detail of circumstances with 
which, in part at least, he knew Lord Evring- 
ham to be acquainted. Upon much of the 
story of Mary Bethel, he touched very slightly, 
though he told of her marriage and her death, 
as well as the strange fate of Lord Beren- 
thorpe. 

' And now,' continued Faber, 'just clear up 
two points: how did you become acquainted 
with Villiers's connection with my niece ? and 
what made you fix upon him and Dingwell as 
your assailants in the lane ? ' 

' To your first question, this is my answer : 
Villiers himself audaciously boasted of his 
achievement.' 

At this, Faber, with fiery impatience, ex- 
claimed, interrupting his brother-in-law, 

* I wish I had shot him ! ' 

' You did much better— you brought him to 
his senses, and went as far as anyone could go 
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towards making him a respectable man, which, 
had he lived, he might have become/ 

' Perhaps so/ 

'As to my conclusion respecting my two 
assailants, I arrived at it simply by reasoning ; 
but felt so sure of my logic, that I would have 
hazarded life and limb on its correctness. 
These things, however, are past. I have 
something to speak of now which interests us 
both more deeply. Just see that the door is 
shut, Evelyn — we have English servants in 
the house, and they have exceedingly sharp 
ears.' 

Faber did as he was requested, and then 
returned to listen. 

Lord Evringham resumed : — 

*You understand the condition of Lord 
Wintermere ? * 

' Only in part.' 

' He has been, at intervals, during several 
months, quite beside himself ; but I am not at 
all of opinion that he is permanently deranged. 
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HoweT^er this may be, I trust he will remain 
as he is till our desperate brother — for he 
is yours as well as mine — be safe out of 
Italy; 

* Which will, doubtless, be in a very few 
days.' 

* The sooner the better in all respects. You 
saw him in durance — ^how did he behave him- 
self?' 

*Like a hero. His magnificent person, and 
effeminately beautiful countenance seemed in- 
stinct, every fibre, with energy. In his whole 
mind there was not one touch of fear. In his 
bosom he had something — a dagger possibly — 
which he touched from time to time, and as he 
did so, smiled defiance at the entire world. I 
think him the most splendidly-formed man I 
have ever seen — ^light, flexible, elastic, with not 
a particle of needless weight about him.' 

* Why, he is only another version of Jane ! 
I saw him on the day he shcTt me, standing tip- 
toe on the earth, like Hermes, as if ready for 
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flight. But in mind, Evelyn, take my word 
for it, he is as nearly akin to Satan as anything 
human ever was.' 

* I can't agree with you.' 

* Well, on what grounds do you diflcr ? Did 
he say anything — ^he has never done anything 
showing the least signs of grace ? ' 

* He is an exceptional man, certainly — ^fero^ 
cious, sanguinary— but still there is something 
about him — ^I can't exactly say what — which, 
when at parting he strained me to his breast, 
made me feel that I could at the moment have 
died with or for him ? ' 

' Shall I interpret the spell ? ' 

* Yes, if you can. 

' He is Jane's brother, nothing else.' 
*Nay, that is not all. There is an inex- 
plicable grandeur in his aspect, a terrible beauty 
in his features, a soaring eagle-like fierceness 
in his eye, a smile sweeter, if possible, than 
Jane's on his lips — and then his reckless daring, 
his contempt of death — ' 
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* On my soul, Evelyn ! You make me regret 
his departure.' 

* But I have not done yet. You should have 
witnessed the emotion with which he spoke of 
his mother, of his sister, of his father. He tried, 
indeed, to touch the topics lightly — except the 
first — spoke of Jane as a fine creature, of his 
father as the governor — but as the words came 
forth, all the nerves in his frame shook and 
trembled.* 

* He is a strange creature. Yet, after all, it 
is, perhaps, best that he should go. Rest and 
he will never be reconciled. He might in Asia 
have made a good King or Emperor, a Timiir 
perhaps, or a Jenghis Khan.* 

*No, in possession of supreme power, he 
would have been more like Saladin.' 

A gentle tap at the door, interrupted their 
colloquy. It was Lady Wintermere, who 
came to consult them on the project she had 
formed of taking Lord Wintermere into the 
country. 
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' He is not much better/ she said, * and the 
physicians are divided in opinion respecting 
the step I am desirous of taking. My persua- 
sion is, that it will do him good, yet I do not 
like to act on my own responsibility where 
there exists so much doubt.' 

Lord Evringham looked at Faber. * What say 
you, Evelyn ? ' 

' I am a poor judge in such matters ; still I 
almost fancy that an interval of quiet in the 
bracing air of the mountains would be likely to 
produce beneficial effects/ 

* There will be several drawbacks, I am 
aware,' observed Lady Wintermere. * In the first 
place, Faber, we shall have to leave Evringham 
and Alicia behind.' 

The other drawback to which she alluded, 
but refrained from mentioning, was, the post- 
ponement of Faber's union with Jane. 

* I know what you would say, Lady Winter- 
mere,' said Evringham ; * but I think you are 
mistaken. The sooner Lord Wintermere re- 
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covers, the more will the happiness of us all be 
promoted.' 

*We must, nevertheless, wait' — here she 
paused — Faber finished the sentence — 

* Till we hear from Lord Percy, which I feel 
certain will be in a very few days. He is, at 
this moment, on his way to an inviolable 
asylum, and I make no doubt will reach it 
before the most ordinary preparations can be 
made for removing to the hills.' 

This expression of confidence, to some de- 
gree, soothed Lady Wintermere's feelings, but 
could not altogether quench her anxiety, which 
say, think, or do what she would, came back at 
intervals, longer or shorter, according to the 
incidents of the hour/ 

As evening came on, Faber asked Jane to 
repair with him alone to the garden, as he 
wished to divulge to her what he had already 
revealed to Lord Evringham respecting the mis- 
fortunes and fate of poor Mary Bethel. Acci- 
dentally they turned their feet in the direction 
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of the mound on which Jane had endured so 
much agony on the preceding night. Depressed 
by reflecting on what he was about to relate, 
Faber's step was less light, and his countenance 
less joyous than at such a moment it ought, 
perhaps, to have been. 

* Jane,' he said, as they both leaned against 
the parapet, *I have something very sad to 
tell you.' 

Jane's heart died within her at the words. 
She feared, lest, after all, something should 
have occurred, she could not possibly divine 
what, to put to flight all her dreams of happi- 
ness. Her father's malady, her brother's crimes, 
with other indistinct and shadowy objections 
flashed across her imagination. As ships have 
gone down in sight of port, so her love might 
be shipwrecked on the very threshold of its 
triumph. 

* Spare me, Heaven,' she murmured to 
herself. * I have gone the whole length of my 
powers of endurance, and can bear no more.' 
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At the very thought tears came into her eyes, 
which drooped as she repKed, 

* Nothing, I trust, has happened to blight 
our prospect of happiness ? ' 

' Yes, Jane, very much has happened — but 
you shall hear it all ; I will lay open to you 
my sorrows, and my disgrace, and trust to 
your love to view them forbearingly/ 

* Disgrace, Faber; don't connect the word 
with your name. No other person would dare 
to do so in my hearing.' 

* Be patient, dearest Jane — ^I have much to 
relate — events and circumstances, which it is 
only right you should know, before you volun- 
tarily declare yourself to be mine, in the face 
of the world.' 

' Go on, Faber,' she exclaimed, * but ere you 
utter one word take from me this assurance, 
that there is nothing possible or impossible, 
which can or shall snatch me from your side. 
Yours, I tell you, I am, so fling forth your 
sorrows, that they may become mine at once — 
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my heart is large enough to contain all the 
misery of the world, if it be necessary for your 
sake.' 

Her lover then taking her hand, and pressing 
it fervently, remained silent for several minutes. 
They were minutes of mixed, but deep emo- 
tions — partly joy, partly sadness, as he thought 
of the woman by his side, and of the grave 
near Eatisbon. The promise, moreover, he had 
made to Mary Bethel, that she should one day 
know Jane Percy — a promise destined never to 
be fulfilled, came back fresh upon his memory, 
bringing along with it a vision of the form then 
so fair and lovely, of her to whom he had made 
it. When he had subdued his feelings, and 
grown a little calm, he related the whole sad 
story of Mary Bethel's love, at which Jane shed 
abundance of tears, and for all reply, when he 
had concluded, clasped him silently in her 
arms. 

' Poor Mary Bethel,' she at length mur- 
mured. ' Would to God she had lived, that I 

VOL. in. T 
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might have lavished upon her all the love I 
could spare from you. I fear, however, dear 
Faber, that it was I who killed her — for had 
we married as soon as you returned, that 
wretched man might have been dazzled by the 
wealth and titles which we deapise, and only 
have been too eager to sue for the hand of the 
fair creature of whose slightest touch he was 
totally unworthy. 

Faber all this while remained silent, looking 
now at Jane, now at the setting sun, slowly 
sinking behind pavilions of gold and crimson 
in the west. At length he said : 

' Perhaps my happiness would have been too 
great had it not been mitigated and chastened 
by grief; for, to possess you, Jane, is to call 
my own whatever is noblest, purest, and love- 
liest of created things.' 

Her arms were still about his neck; she 
leaned her face upon his shoulder, and tears of 
rapture replied to him instead of words. 

He then led her gently down the slope, and 
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they returned along the great orange avenue to 
the palace. 

Whoever should now have entered the 
Roman dwelling of the Wintermeres would 
have witnessed the commencement of a sur- 
prising change. During the storm they had 
been passing through, a sort of air of grandiose 
negligence hung around everybody and every- 
thing, while the minds and sentiments of the 
family were strung up to a tragic pitch. They 
now began gradually to descend from that 
fearful elevation, and to put on the looks and 
ways of other people. Hope and success 
are great modifiers of people's demeanour. 
When you reckon with confidence upon get- 
ting what you want, you can't help being 
on good terms with the world. The ladies 
began to think of dress, and the gentlemen 
now and then found a moment to devote to 
politics. 

Lord Evringham, as will have been seen, 
was strongly Germanic in his tastes, and looked 

t2 
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with a prejudiced eye on the Gallic intraders, 
as he called them, who held possession of Rome. 
As he and Faber sat at the window, smoking, 
they often beheld specimens of the lively, frisk- 
ing, fantastic nation strutting along the pave- 
ment below. 

^ What a race of coxcombs ! ' he exclaimed. 

* Yes,' replied Faber; *but they are brave, 
and their bravery makes them arbiters of the 
fate of Italy/ 

*True, and it must always be so, till the 
Italians take more to fighting than fiddling/ 

* Will they ever do so, think you ? ' 

* I have no great opinion of them. Nations 
seldom change for the better after whole 
centuries of servitude and degradation. Be- 
sides, you meet at every step fragments of 
the apparatus by which souls are enslaved, 
and while such is the case the virtue which 

conquers and defends freedom is an impos- 

« 

sibility.' 

* You know the country, Evringham. I have 
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merely glanced at it, but as far as I can judge, 
no great improvement has been brought about 
as yet/ 

* Improvement ! No ; else the career of our 
good brother would have been cut short at the 
outset, where brigands can set the government 
at nought, fill the whole country with pillage and 
slaughter, and under the patronage of one set 
of authorities, bid defiance to the other; im- 
provement is not to be hoped for, at least 
during the lifetime of the existing generation. 
Those grinning, dancing, swaggering, di- 
minutive Franks, are virtually masters of 
Italy, and proclaim the fact by the insolence 
of their strut, and the gasconade of their 
language. 

* One thing,' observed Faber, * may at all 
events be affirmed, namely, that if a country 
will have foreign masters, it is quite immaterial 
who those masters may be.* 

* Not quite — the Austrians oppress and in- 
sult — the French vitiate and degrade — the 
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fonner consequently may inspire the love of 
freedom by irritation, while the latter totally 
obliterate it from the minds of others as they 
have from their own/ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FAREWELL OF LORD PERCY. — FATE OF DACRE. 

Whoever has been in a storm at sea, will 
remember the thrill of joy experienced on en- 
tering some peaceful haven which the fury of 
the tempest could not reach, and where the 
roar of the ocean was no longer heard. Some- 
thing similar, only far sweeter, was the feeling 
which now predominated in the breasts of the 
Wintermeres. Jane's countenance beamed with 
secret joy as she looked at Faber, and persuaded 
herself that no man ever loved like him ; yet she 
could not avoid detecting in the expression of 
his features, a certain degree of uneasiness, 
approaching sometimes to sadness, which she, 
nevertheless, attributed to the true cause — 
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doubt respecting her brother's chances of escape 
from Italy. 

At length a letter, with the Maltese post- 
mark, came to remove their apprehensions. 

' My Dear Mr. Evelyn, — Let me tell you 
at once the way in which I profited by your 
noble self-devotion. As I said in my note to 
my mother, I would not leave Eome till I saw 
you in the carriage with her and Jane, for I 
was among the rabble outside the French 
general's house, dressed, daubed, and disguised 
in such a way that I might have defied the 
craft of all the police in Italy. 

' You know I am a rough savage, yet I as- 
sure you, I felt a strong inclination to come 
forward and speak, when I saw you descend 
the long flight of steps, and walk with my 
mother and sister towards the carriage. But 
it would have been risking too much. You 
will, perhaps, remember, however, that you had 
to make your way through a crowd — I was in 
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the thick of it, and thinking it would certainly 
be for the last time, touched my mother's hand 
as she passed. She did not notice it, imagining 
it, of course, to be the accidental touch of a 
stranger. 

'I suppose it was a gush of weakness — a 
thing to which I am little liable — but the con- 
tact with that hand went to my heart like fire. 
It was only for a moment— just as I remem- 
bered what she had been to me — what she had 
done for me. Her last gift the aquetta, though 
no longer in my bosom — ^for I had lost it among 
the ruins — was still treasured in my heart. In 
fact, however, it was no longer needed, since the 
stiletto in my belt made me always the master 
of my own fate. I stood like a mendicant in 
the crowd, and gazed at the carriage till it was 
out of sight, when I pronounced inwardly my 
last farewell to home. I then turned round, 
and humming a wild Roman ditty, hobbled 
away to my lair, where I remained till night. 

^ During this interval, I made aiTangements 
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for the disposing of my followers, who were 
directed to set out by twos and threes, and in 
various disguises, in order to escape suspicion. 
Our place of rendezvous was likewise settled, 
deep amid the rocks and thickets where we had 
a hundred times before taken shelter while ex- 
pecting friends, or lying in wait for foes. 

* When night came, I stole out of the filthy 
old city, at which I shook my fist in defiance, 
and plunging into the darkness, armed with 
pistol and dagger, made the best of my way 
towards the mountains. 

* I had broken my word a thousand times in 
my life, and confess I felt a strong inclination 
to break it again — it would have been so 
satisfa<)tory to sweep the Campagna with my 
trusty brigands, and carry pillage, terror, and 
slaughter up to the very gates of the papal 
den. 

*You discovered, in the cell, that I am no 
sentimentalist — that I have no affections, emo- 
tions, or ambition — that I love violence for its 
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own sake, that it is as the breath of life to 
me. 

* Yet, Mr. Evelyn, I am not quite so stupid 
as not to recognize greatness when it comes 
before me. My spirit never quailed in my life 
before any man's, till it quailed before yours in 
the cell. I saw distinctly that you possessed 
something which I did not — something above 
my comprehension, which you called love for 
Jane. By Heaven ! Mr. Evelyn, I never loved 
anything, least of all a woman — ^but I could 
not doubt that you did, because through its 
influence you were going to risk your life for 
me. 

* I then said to myself, this man has a charm 
which I don't possess, and without knowing 
what it was, I could not refuse to bow before 
it. I always thought Jane a fine creature, but 
that she would have been much finer had she 
been a man. We might then have scoured the 
world together, for she has the true fire in her, 
and would have delighted in a brigand's life. 
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* Well, this long rigmarole is only meant to 
preface the truth, that thinking on the place 
and time in which I had given you my word, 
I felt too proud to break it. I swore to myself 
that you should not imagine you had put your 
life in jeopardy to save a dog. I then trudged 
away merrily towards my old haunts in search 
of two Bavarians whom I was resolved to take 
with me. We cooked up a fiction to deceive 
the rest, though it was an infernal shame to 
deceive them, for, with far more fidelity than 
your honest vagabonds are fond of showing, 
they had all of them flocked in disguise to 
Eome, ready at a nod to shed their best blood 
for me or for you. 

* However, the trick was to be played, and 
I played it. We said we had received infor- 
mation that a large amount of royal treasure, 
on its way to Naples, might be got hold of, 
not by force — for then we should have needed 
the whole band — but by craft and stratagem, 
for which I and my two friends had obtained 
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great credit among our companions. With 
their full approbation, therefore, off we started 
under cover of that which covers all villany 
— the night. 

*We had shaved close, put on English 
clothes, with that brilliant northern invention, 
a hat like a steeple, or rather like a tower, 
and mounting fleet horses, dashed away to- 
wards Naples. 

* In the neighbourhood of the city, we said 
good-by to our nags, and let them loose to 
graze ; after which, we made our way straight 
to the quay, and getting on board an English 
steamer, ready to start for Malta, felt our- 
selves to be in perfect security, and snapped 
our fingers at pope and king. 

* Having reached Yaletta, we found that a 
steamer would leave for Constantinople in the 
course of three days, and have taken berths in 
it. There we shall put on the turban, and 
make the best of our way to the scene of our 
future exploits ; where, I hope, my life will be 
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a glorious one, firing into the grey coats, and 
nonplusing the generals of the czar. I wonder 
I never thought of this fine prospect before. 
It would have been still more exciting than 
burglary or brigandage, because things would 
be on a grander scale. 

*You told me the governor was ill. Tell 
him, when he gets better, of my present plan. 
It will do him good, I am sure. Tell also my 
mother and Jane, and poor Alicia. You will 
know how to lay the affair before them. 

* And now, my dear Mr. Evelyn, before I 
say good-bye, allow me to thank you with all 
my heart, for the great service you have done 
me. I am aware that my way of life has not 
been such as to inspire anyone with expecta- 
tions of good from me, but my present belief is, 
that whether I close my career on a peaceful 
bed, or in a bloody winding-sheet, the remem- 
brance of the debt I owe you will be in my 
brain to the last. 

* Percy.' 
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Faber was one of those whose life is as little 
as possible external. His thoughts, his feelings, 
his emotions were his world, and amid these, 
whether joyous or gloomy, he chiefly existed. 
Yet, being at Rome, in every sense the world's 
greatest wonder, he could not avoid driving to 
different points, at which, with Jane by his 
side, he paused to gaze at the wrecks and frag- 
ments of the past. 

About the Rome of the present day, he cared 
very little. No symptoms of an approaching 
political resurrection, though they may exist in 
the depths of popular sentiment, and be there 
studiously concealed, that when the season 
arrives for them to become visible, they may 
burst forth with greater effect — none of these 
symptoms, I say, appeared to him. He saw 
nothing but cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
friars, depending wholly for their existence on 
French bayonets, and those buildings in which 
they repeat their incantations, and practise 
their mummeries, for which he entertained as 
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little respect as for the sacred suicides of Brah- 
mans, or the swinging of Yoghis from a pole by 
hooks stuck in the muscles of their backs. 

Early one morning, while returning from the 
Coliseum, a poor man approached the open car- 
riage in which he was sitting with Jane, and 
inquired in good Italian if his name were Evelyn. 
On being answered in the affirmative, the 
stranger bowed, and placed a letter in his hands, 
after which he retreated, and was immediately 
lost in the throng. It was from Mr. Dacre, and 
was worded after the following fashion : — 

*My Dear Sir, — You will, doubtless, be sur- 
prised, that having dived into the dark, in 
Devonshire, I should re-appear at Rome. My 
ways, however, are not as other men's ways 
— ^my destiny, I trust, likewise, differs in many 
respects from theirs — to complaining I am not 
much given, though I have felt and suflFered 
more, perhaps, than most persons. Hitherto, I 
have made no confidences, and sought no friends; 
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but the near approach of what, sooner or later, . 
must come to all, urges me to make one con- 
fidence before I go to the gods. 

* May I, ere my last hour, lay open my heart, 
in part, at least, to you ? I am fresh from visit- 
ing the scene of my vengeance. I have stood 
where I stood many years ago, when I performed 
the great act of justice which appeased my 
hungry revenge. But this is meaningless to 
you. Come, then, I have a story to tell. But 
where, you will say, am I to find you ? This 
evening at seven o'clock, if you will be alone in 
your carriage, near the Coliseum, a guide will 
present himself and bring you to me. If not, 
I shall understand that you decline hearing my 
confession, and shall trouble you no more. 

^Marcellus Dacre.' 

* How very strange,' exclaimed Jane ; * you 
have never mentioned Mr. Dacre to me. Tell 
me all about him.' 

Faber then related all he knew of Mr. Dacre, 
vol. m. u 
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and his reputed daughter, passing lightly over 
some incidents, and imparting to all an air 
calculated, less to inspire interest than sym- 
pathy. 

*Poor man,* said Jane, *go to him, by all 
means. It would be sad, indeed, if one who 
had led a life of so much sorrow should be 
allowed to sink into the grave without one 
friend to whom he may disburden his mind.' 

At the appointed hour Faber was at the 
place of rendezvous, where not a man but an 
old woman accosted him. 

*I am come,' she said, in the language and 
tone of a highly-educated person, * to conduct 
you to Mr. Dacre's apartments.' 

Faber offered her a seat in the carriage, 
which she declined, observing that there was 
but a little way to walk, and saying that it 
would be better that he should descend and 
walk with her. He did as she desired, and 
was conducted to a neat, but small house in a 
by-street where there was little trafl&c, and no 
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bustle or noise. On the first floor, in a pretty 
room looking towards the west, he found Mr. 
Dacre reclined on a sofa, evidently fast ap- 
proaching his end. The woman having retired, 
and left them together, he murmured in a very 
weak voice, 

* Sit close to me, Mr. Evelyn, my breath is 
short, my head very dizzy, and my fi'ame so 
feeble that I am unable to rise.* 

*I see you are very ill,' answered Faber, 
* though I think not too ill to be removed 
to a freer air, where you might soon get 
better.' 

* I shall never get better ; but, on the con- 
trary, in a few hours shall breathe my last. 
You will think, I fear, that I have practised a 
deception, in order to bring you to me, for I 
have not much to disclose, and am only anxious 
that one of my own nation should receive my 
last breath. You will not leave me, Mr. Evelyn, 
till all is over ? ' 

. The pleading tone in which these words were 

u2 
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uttered at once subdued Faber, and he replied 
gently, 

* You may reckon on me, Mr. Dacre, to do any- 
thing in my power either to serve or soothe you.' 

* I concluded as much when I met you in 
Devonshire, and therefore had I closed my 
eyes in England while you were near, should 
have made the same request. And now, Mr. 
Evelyn, the little I have to say must be said 
quickly, for the sands of my life are running 
out fast. When I began life, I had brilliant 
prospects and glowing hopes, which were all 
overcast and quenched by the daughter of the 
woman who brought you to me. No greater 
contrast, however, could possibly exist between 
parent and oflfepring than between this noble 
lady and her wicked child.' 

He then, in a faltering voice, with many 
breaks and pauses, related the dark story of 
his life, with which Miss Dacre had already 
made Faber acquainted. When he had con- 
cluded, he said, 
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*Tou will now understand what appari- 
tion it was that frightened the person who 
called herself Miss Williams, from Jingle 
Hall. With respect to her, I grieve to add 
that she is, if possible, still more wicked 
than her ^mother, though so gifted with ability, 
so ftimished with knowledge, and altogether 
so accomplished an actress, that I experienced 
no surprise on discovering from your conver- 
sation that she had thoroughly imposed on 
you.' 

* Pray spare yourself, Mr. Dacre ; for I see it 
distresses you to speak of her.' 

*It does; but it is a duty I owe you, in 
order that you may hereafter be guarded 
against the arts of that odious woman. Had 
she been anything but what she is, I should, 
in spite of her parentage, have taken her into 
my house and heart, through the unquench- 
jable love I could not but cherish for her erring 
mother. But before leaving Italy, even while 
yet a girl, she had yielded to the seductions of 
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vice, and by her conduct wounded the heart 
of her who would have taken her into the place 
of the daughter she had lost. 

* Partly informed of these things, I sent for 
her to England, where, by placing her with 
kind and considerate persons, I hoped to re- 
claim her from her evil ways. But in vain I 
There was ingratitude in her heart, and pol- 
lution in her blood. To say nothing of the 
virtue which noble women prize above all 
others, she was a slave to other propensities — 
to drinking, to gambling, to dishonesty— and 
had apparently formed the design of blasting my 
name. For this reason I left London, and, under 
the name of Penrhyn, became a hermit in Devon- 
shire, though I allowed her a fair income, which 
I shall now increase, in order that she might 
not, and may not, hereafter have any pretext 
for going in any sense astray. The rest of my 
property I have bequeathed to my wife's mother, 
who has other daughters, resembling her in 
goodness and virtue, and scarcely, when youn^ 
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inferior in beauty to her who was my 
€ecilia.' 

Here Mr. Dacre paused ; upon which Faber 
said, 

* I really think, Mr. Dacre, that you have 
strength, not only to survive the coming night, 
but to recover, if you will use the means, a 
reasonable amount of health.' 

* No, no, Mr. Evelyn ! I have tasted the last 
mortal food I shall ever taste. When I eat 
next it shall be with Jove, where there is no 
sorrow or suffering — where no wives are false 
—where no children are impious ! ' 

As he spoke these words, his face flushed^ 
and his eyes grew pretematurally bright. 
Gazing into the empty air, he cried out, 

* Stay ! I come — I come ! ' and raising him- 
self slightly on the couch, stretched forth his 
arms, as if to lay hold of some one, and then 
fell back — a corpse. 

Faber now went to the head of the stairs, 
upon which the old lady came up, followed by 
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a maid-servant; and as soon as she learned 
what had taken place, burst forth into loud 
lamentations, wringing her hands, and shedding 
many tears. 

When, after a considerable time, she came a 
little to herself, she said, 

*You will not wonder, sir, at my griel^ 
when I tell you that Mr. Dacre was one of the 
kindest and best of men. You doubtless have 
heard the story of my unhappy daughter — 
many persons, so deluded and so betrayed, 
would at once have deserted the whole family ; 
but his aflfection for me did not even receive 
a shock. In the early days of his marriage 
he had called me mother, and up to this hour 
has behaved to me as a son. No man ever 
was more aflFectionate or more generous. But 
for him misfortune would have condemned me 
to poverty, as well as my children ; but with 
us he has shared his wealth, or rather, appro- 
priating very little to himself, has bestowed 
on us nearly all While he lived, I never 
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formed a wish which he did not strive to 
gratify, and now that he is gone, his untir- 
ing kindness has provided amply for my 
age; 

* Still, madam, as he was very unhappy, it 
seems wrong to regret his' departure/ 

*No, he was not entirely unhappy, since, 
by his constant efforts to render me and my 
remaining children happy, he himself seemed 
to enjoy some portion of calm and contentment 
Others, perhaps, may like the gift without 
caring much for the hand that gives ; but for 
me, sir, I cared more for the hand than for the 
gift ; and now that it is withdrawn, can never 
feel other than forlorn/ 

* But you have daughters, madam/ 

*Yes; but they are married, and live in 
different places with their husbands and their 
children, who, though not ill-disposed, cannot 
be expected to care much for me. Mr. Dacre, 
near or at a distance, watched over my well- 
being as if he had stood to me in the relation, 
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not of a son, but of a parent. While I live, 
therefore, I shall pray for his soul ! * 

*He did not share your religious opinions, 
I believe?' observed Faber. 

* No ; but he was religious in his way, and 
used to tell me often* we should meet hereafter. 
He bestowed, I don't know why, different 
names on persons, places, and things; but, 
perhaps, the real import of his language riiay 
not have been greatly at variance with what 
we all believe. At any rate, it is not for me 
to judge. All I know is, that he was prao- 
tically good and kind — the rest I must leave 
to Him who created the soul, and who alone 
understands its nature, and the force of the 
influences by which it is swayed,' 

As numbers of persons were now called in 
to prepare for performing the last duties to 
the dead, Faber took his leave, and returned 
home late in the evening. 



CHAPTER XYIL 

ULTIMATE DECISION OF FORTUNE. 

Lord Wintermejie's English physician now 
suggested that as his lordship's health was 
sufficiently improved to permit of his making 
excursions into the country, it would be ad- 
visable to visit the small towns and villages in 
the neighbouring mountains, where the air is 
bracing, and the scenes such as to produce a 
soothing effect upon the mind. 

The introduction of Faber to the patient 
was an affair of some nicety ; but it was so 
adroitly managed by the physician, that Lord 
Wintermere found himself conversing familiarly 
with his future son-in-law just as he was re- 
covering consciousness. 

By degrees the powers of his mind fitfully 
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regained their sway ; he became inquisitive re- 
specting the post, and Faber, with the utmost 
tact and discretion, disclosed just so much of 
what had taken place, as might be reverted to 
without danger. 

One day in the gardens of a beautiful villa, 
which they had taken in the hills. Lord Win- 
termere, after a somewhat long and very skilfiil 
preface, adverted to the subject of his son, and 
asked Faber how much he knew of it 

*A great deal more than your lordship,' 
replied Faber, * and since you have touched on 
the topic, let me be the first to reveal to you 
the nature of the adventurous and honourable 
course on which he has entered/ 

*You surprise mo, Mr. Evelyn. Pray go 
on, explain everything — I have been very ill, 
I have been very weak, but am now sufficiently 
recovered to hear anything you may have to 
disclose to mo.' 

P'abor then, with the utmost care and caution, 
gave Lord Wintormere a sketch of all the cir- 
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cmnstances that concerned Eeginald, gliding 
very lightly over the exciting parts of the 
narrative, but dwelling at large on his new 
resolves, and on his own thorough conviction 
that they would be bravely fulfilled. 

The father's figure seemed to grow more 
erect as he listened, the weight by which he 
had been oppressed for years was now re- 
moved, chiefly by the hand of the man from 
whom, in his mistaken fondness, he had been 
desirous of withholding his daughter. 

Fortunately, it was not yet too late to bestow 
on Faber the prize he had so long coveted. 

*Mr. Evelyn,' said his lordship, *if I were 
an emperor, I should be proud to call you my 
son. This declaration you may say is not very 
reconcilable with my former conduct, but all 
men are liable to error, especially when — ^as 
has for long years been the case with me — their 
hearts are wrung, and their minds disturbed, 
by the undutifiilness of their children.' 

* Pray do not, my lord, revert to the pain- 
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ful topic. I am already overwhelmed with 
gratitude and joy by the import of the words 
you have just uttered. The happiness of re- 
ceiving the hand of your matchless daughter 
would be sufficient compensation for a thousand 
times more than I have endured.' 

* Nay, but what I am about to do now, I 
should have done many months ago. Jane had 
given you her heart, after which all right on 
my part was at an end, since there was nothing 
in your character or position to justify forcible 
interference.' 

Faber bowed. 

*But our prejudices are often allowed to 
become our punishment. Excuse my reverting 
for a moment to Eeginald ; do you sincerely 
believe that he will henceforward act as be- 
comes a gentleman ? ' 

* My lord, he will do more — ^he will act as 
becomes your son, and Jane's brother — more it 
is impossible to say.' 

At these words. Lord Wintermere's counte- 
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nance afforded unmistakable indications of the 
powerful emotions at work within — but they 
were emotions joyous, cheering, soothing — 
tending to float back the mind to its normal 
state, rather than to irritate or perturb it. 

*My lord,' continued Faber, *if you will 
excuse my saying so, I am a proud man, proud 
of my ancient family, proud of my good name, 
but my conviction is, that I shall live to be as 
proud of being the brother of Reginald Percy 
as of being the husband of Jane ! ' 

The big tears gushed into Lord Wintermere's 
eyes — tears of intense delight, such as he had 
not shed for many a day — the thrilling sweet- 
ness of which none but a father can understand, 
whose son has been dead, but is alive again, 
has been lost, but is found. At length, curbing 
liis feelings as much as possible, he held out his 
hand, which visibly trembled, to Faber, and 
said, — 

* God bless you, Mr. Evelyn ! I am getting 
old, and with age too often comes weakness — 
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you have administered medicine to my soul,— 
Heaven grant it may be as you say I Yet 
there is one thing that still weighs upon my 
heart — could I not have seen him, if but for a 
moment before he quitted us for ever ? * 

*The danger would have been too great 
He moved at every step amid traps and pitr* 
fells — ^his yearning undoubtedly was to see you 
all,— but I took it upon me to urge and conjure 
his departure, since I knew how precious was 
his life. In a few years' time, however, he may 
return and visit his family. And now my 
lord, let me speak a word for myself — double 
the great boon I hope to receive at your hands 
by putting an end at once to all delay.' 

*Look,' replied his lordship, pointing with 
his finger — * there is Jane, walking with her 
mother ; go and tell her you have my consent^ 
with as many blessings as my heart can frame 
along with it.' 

Faber seized and pressed Lord Wintermere^s 
hand, looking the thanks he could not utter, 
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and then bounded away to tell Jane the happy 

news. 

This was the moment to which Faber had 

so long looked forward as the turning point of 

his life. Jane he had ever been assured was 

his, and he meant to claim her or take her, 

with or without the consent of her friends; 

but to obtain her with their consent and full 

approval — to have won her by undoubted 

« 
services, and to create, in the minds of her 

parents, the conviction that he deserved her, 

was a happiness which he had almost despaired 

ever to taste. 

Now however, he had obtained it, and he 
asked Lord Wintermere's permission to go and 
tell Jane. 

*WelV said Jane, *did I not tell you in 
England, that I Was to be, and would be, 
yours? Shall we go back to-morrow to 
Rome ? ' 

*Here, mamma,' exclaimed Jane to her 
mother, who had retreated to a short distance, 

VOL. IIL X 
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'Faber has got into his old ways — ^he is im- 
patient to be at Rome — will it be safe to take 
back papa to-morrow ? ' 

* Certainly, child/ 

* Then let us set out early/ observed Faber. 
* I stand in dread of Fortune, who has sported 
with me so fearfully already, that I dare not 
even now put confidence in the continuance of 
her favour.' 

* I am not surprised,' said Lady Winter- 
mere, * your constancy has been put to so many 
proofs.' 

* I have no fear,' said Jane, * there is no- 
thing that courage and virtue cannot achieve. 
I defy Fortune, for being mistress of myself, 
she cannot, and shall not, interfere with my 
affections. I put my trust in a power beyond 
and above her.' 

Lady Wintermere now sought her husband, 
and Jane and Faber were left together to dis- 
cuss the future. 

Autumn in Central Italy is beyond descrip- 
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tion lovely. The summer heats, after brown- 
ing the fields and woods, have then given way 
to the soft and balmy temperature which every- 
where prevails up to the very threshold of 
November. Turn which way you may, you 
behold on every side a landscape unfolded as if 
on canvas, by the pencil of some matchless 
artist. The hills woodclad, and moulded into 
the most exquisite forms, stand relieved against 
a sky of the brightest blue ; the valleys covered 
with a thin coating of grass, sprinkled with 
picturesque dust, and intersected by winding 
streams; the plains tinted with a ruddy hue, 
dotted with kine, or with groups of husband- 
men, carrying on quietly the labours of the 
field, or with peasant women in red jackets and 
bright blue petticoats, bearing in their arms 
nut-brown babies, or sitting on the ground 
with their brawny offspring at their feet ; in 
the distance white convents, church-towers, 
hamlets, antique castles, half-hidden by many 
coloured foliage — every brake resounding with 

x2 
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the chirp of grasshoppers, every grove alive 
with birds, while in the chalices of the wild 
flowers, you behold the bee, toiling with in- 
cessant hum in the collection of his sweets. 

Faber and Jane were now in a mood of mind 
to enable them to enjoy all they beheld, the 
lazy breezes which murmured around as 
evening came on, the bright glow of the 
horizon painted by the setting-sun with gold, 
the voice of the distant cataract, the rising of 
the stars, the crescent of the young moon, which 
hung over the Samnian hills like a beacon of 
love. 

If anything be wanting in these autumnal 
landscapes, it is water. Throughout Northern 
Italy, the Alps and Apennines keep up an 
adequate supply of this element of the pic- 
turesque; but farther south, the eye often 
roams in vain in search of lakes or streams, 
though where they do exist, the beautiful effect 
is complete. 

From a terrace of the garden where Jane and 
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Faber now stood, there was visible a small 
isolated eminence crowned with pines, whose 
stems rose branchless to a considerable height, 
but then threw out boughs covered thickly 
with foliage which met and interlaced above. 
Between the shafts of these natural columns, 
they gazed at the setting sun, which, with its 
ruddy beams, made the pine trunks glow on one 
side, while the other looked almost black, as 
did the massive arches of leaves above. On 
their cheeks they felt the fanning of the west 
wind, the sweetest that blows on the earth — - 
in Italy, especially, where in all ages it has in- 
spired the rapturous praise of poets, and con- 
stituted the breath of Eden to lovers. It al- 
most appears to be endowed with consciousness, 
and more than to share the joy it imparts. 
Impregnated with the coolness of ocean, and 
with the delicate scents of orange and citron 
groves, through which along the shores of 
Andalusia and Granada, it has breathed for 
hundreds of miles, it accosts you in the softest 
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mood, awakening by its touch all the happy 
associations of your past lile. 

To stand on the Italian shore at evening, 
when this wind is blowing, is to enjoy all the 
physical delight of which the frame of man is 
susceptible. It creeps over the waves which it 
crisps as it comes, sporting gently with their 
crests, and throwing them playftdly against the 
pebbly beach. Away out in the distance, 
where the horizon of the main is lost in dark- 
ness it seems to have its cradle, where it is 
rocked and soothed into serenity. 

In early youth, a few weeks, almost a few 
days suffice, to restore its pristine beauty to the 
face and figure. Jane Percy was once more all 
lovely, her form tall, flexible, and exquisitely 
rounded, her features so harmonious and bright, 
that to Faber's imagination they seemed to 
shed a light around her. All her fierceness 
had passed away — ^her voice once more sent 
forth that music which had intoxicated his 
fancy in India — not one tone of discord marred 
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the richness of its flow, which kept time as it 
were with the thrilling sounds of her light foot- 
steps as they glided over the smooth gravel 
walks. 

Next morning before they left for Rome, 
Faber received a letter from Lucy Vernon, and 
another from Mrs. Bethel. The latter breathed 
a quiet thankfulness, inspired by the complete 
recovery of her husband, who felt so grateful 
for Faber's womanly watchfulness over him 
during his illness, that he could not trust him- 
self to write. 

* Tell him,* said he, to his wife, * that there 
is a friendship stronger than the ties of blood, 
and that I know he feels it for me. On my 
sick bed it came to me like the breath of life, 
soothing, solacing, full of confidence and hope. 
He has been to me in short, all that a brother 
should be, and often is not. Say, however, 
that his kindness has not been thrown away, 
for that to my last hour I shall proudly cherish 
the remembrance of it' 
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Lucy Vernon, thougli she endeavoured to 
write in her old style, broke down pal- 
pably. 

*My Dear Faber,* she said, — *You will 
probably have expected to receive before this, 
some news from me. The two weddings which 
were on the tapis when you left, have come off 
with as much Sclat^ as usually attends such things. 

* My sister Fanny could not be expected to 
show many signs of pleasure on any occasion, 
but was willing to be thought very happy, 
though I hardly fancy she was. Mr. Aylmer 
is such a stick, so precise, so prim, so diplomatic 
in his love. I dare say when signing the 
marriage contract, he fancied he was copying a 
protocol, or drawing up the clauses of a treaty. 
I saw Fanny look at him with a sort of fiinny 
perplexity, which showed she didn't know what 
to make of his face. I pity her, poor thing I 
He will certainly calculate the price of her 
weddmg-dress, and the expenses of their 
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wedding trip, for which by severe economy he 
will endeavour to make up hereafter. 

* With respect to Emily Jingle, she was all 
alive on her wedding day ; very demonstrative 
towards Mr. Coleridge, of whom she appeared 
as fond as a hen of her one .chicken. Several 
times I feared lest her ideas should get confused 
during the ceremony, for positively when the 
clergyman asked her if she would have Mr. 
Coleridge to be her wedded husband, she cast 
an inquiring look at me, which obviously meant, 
*' Shall I say yes ? " I nodded, with a severe 
expression, after which Emily went on steadily 
to the end of the affair. 

* Still I feel sure she will make a better 
wife than Fanny, who is literally too lazy to 
be in love. They are both returned from 
their wedding trip, and unquestionably Emily 
looks by far the better of the two. One 
reason may be, that in forming the connection, 
Mr. Alymer thought quite as much of the 
fortune as of the bride, while Emily's husband 
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thought only of her, of her beauty, of her 
vivacity, of her pretty, round, fair figure. He 
did not even stipulate for sense, which had he 
expected, poor man, he would have been disap- 
pointed. Yet I must acknowledge, that the 
prospect of having a house to manage, has 
produced a considerable change in my cousin. 
Her mirth, though not less real, is more subdued, 
while her delusions, at least for the present, 
have altogether vanished. She sees no spirits, 
hears no supernatural voices, but is calm, quiet, 
and evidently contented; so that, after all, 
Mr. Coleridge may not have made a very bad 
choice. 

* In honour of the event, when it took place. 
Sir Geoffrey indulged in an additional bottle 
or two, and followed by all his rout of foot- 
men and other servants, marched through the 
whole mansion by candlelight, with the mani- 
fest risk of a conflagration. 

*For ourselves, we are rather lonely since 
Fanny's departure, though we soon expect the 
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pleasure of receiving a visit from Alice and her 
husband, who are returning to England for the 
restoration of their health. 

*One part of the prospect, however, is not 
very pleasing to mamma : she was never very- 
fond of children — ^not even, perhaps, of her 
own — and looks forward with dismay to the 
four imps, as she calls them, which Alice is to 
bring with her. Her husband, besides, is a 
military man, and mamma dislikes soldiers ; 
so that the visit can hardly be said to promise 
any great amount of satisfaction. 

* Still, I shall be glad of anything that may 
help to break the terrible monotony which is 
settling down upon my life. When do you 
return to England ? And when you do, is it 
to be as a Benedict, or are you to bring back 
with you Lady Jane Percy, as your charmed 
helpmate? Give my love to her, and say I 
shall be glad to greet her as my cousin. Is 
she still as fair and beautiful as ever, or has 
the Italian climate dimmed the lustre of her 
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complexion ? The brightness of her eyes, 
nothing can dim. 

*You remember Miss Williams that was, 
Miss Dacre that is, and Mrs. Seaton that is to 
be. You know I never liked her — and that 
you did, though I believe you found reason to 
change your opinion before you left England — 
she and her husband form the theme of terrible 
scandal, which, when you return, you may learn 
from Mrs. Leicester, who complains grievously 
of your neglect of her. I saw her yesterday, 
when she assured me she had never heard from 
you once since you left England. But happi- 
ness, I suppose, is forgetful, while sadness and 
sorrow strengthen and brighten the memory. 
She also related to me the sad fate of a man, 
of whom you once knew something— I mean 
Sir Ralph Dingwell, who blew out his own 
brains in Hyde Park, where his body was 
found next morning by the police. 

* A woman bent with age, and evidently in 
extreme poverty, came forward to identify it, 
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and proved to be his mother. He had ruined 
his family by gambling, and brought himself 
gradually to want bread. With the wretched 
pittance that remained to her, his mother sup- 
ported him to the last, often denying herself 
the necessaries of life, to supply him with the 
means of pursuing his desperate course. 

*A mother's feelings are very strange. The 
old lady when she beheld the body of her son, 
forgot how wicked he had been, forgot what he 
had made her suffer, forgot that he had broken 
his father's heart, forgot that he was a disgrace 
to the name he bore, and fell upon, and clasped 
the mangled clay with as wild tokens of grief 
as if the dead had been to her the most affec- 
tionate and dutiftd of children. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he formed the last link between her and 
the world, and in spite of his vices may not 
have shown her unkindness. 

* I should be glad to leave London, the gaieties 
of which distress me. Fortunately, I have 
books to take to, and I do take to them. I 
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imitate your bad habit of sitting up late at 
night, and have contracted a peculiar fondness 
for Italian authors. I think the country you 
inhabit must be lovely/ 

*My dear Faber/ exclaimed Jane, when 
she read this part of the letter, * poor Lucy 
is in love with you/ 

' She is my cousin,' answered Faber, * and 
has always shown a great partiality for me/ 

* Yes, the partiality of love/ 

*You fancy, Jane, that other women must 
look at me with your eyes/ 

* I should be very sorry if they did, because 
I should then have too many rivals to contend 
with. But Lucy certainly does, and I am sorry 
for her. But go on with the letter/ 

* There is not much more.' 

*I was last night,' she continued, * reading 
the story of Dido, and fancied I could see her 
standing upon the sea beach, and straining her 
eyes to catch, over the waves, the last glimpse 
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of the ship that bore away the man she loved. 
Passion was never more truly or tenderly 
depicted. But she was a pagan, and thought 
it no sin, voluntarily to terminate the life 
which had become a burthen to her. That 
was an advantage denied to later times. 

' Papa means to write to you shortly. He 
says he misses you exceedingly, since he has 
hardly anyone now with whom he can smoke 
and talk at his ease. Both he and mamma 
join In kind remembrances to you and Lady 
Percy. 

' Adieu, my dear Faber, and believe me to be, 
* Your affectionate cousin, 

*LucY Vernon.' 

When Jane and Faber had read through 
Lucy's letter together, they looked at each 
other for a few moments in silence. At length 
Jane said, 

* I now regret extremely that I did not con- 
sent to become your wife before we left 
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England. It would have saved Lucy, for whom 
I entertain a sincere affection, all the pangs of 
disappointed love, and, perhaps, all the multi- 
plied sorrows of a solitary life — ^for I suspect 
she will never marry * 

*I hope, love, your prophecy may not be 
fulfilled' 

*I hope so too; yet trust me, it is very 
doubtful, and it will always be a painful reflec- 
tion for me, that by following your counsel, I 
might have warded off from her the keen shafts 
of disappointment. She is the first and best of 
my early friends, and I would sacrifice much 
to ensure her happiness.' 

The recollection of what Lucy had said and 
done to blight the happiness of the fair speaker, 
flashed across Faber's mind, but instead of 
pursuing a conversation which he distinctly 
perceived saddened and afflicted Jane, he turned 
adroitly to other topics, and was effectually 
aided in his endeavour by the coming of Lord 
and Lady Wintermere. 
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They were soon on the way to Rome, reclin- 
ing in an open carriage, looking out apparently 
on the shifting scenery, but inwardly contem- 
plating brighter landscapes than any which the 
sun lights up with his beams — ^for the fairest and 
brightest world, after all, is the world within, 
created by the mind itself, lighted up by the 
imagination, rendered fragrant by love, and 
gilded to its farthest yerge by the luminous 
colours of hope. The carriage rolled on, the 
antique walls and turrets of Rome rose grandly 
in the glowing sunshine, and presently their 
rattling wheels stopped before the Wintermere 
palace, where they were received by Lady and 
Lord Evringham, who was gradually recover- 
ing health and strength. 

Next day the marriage took place privately 
at their own house, after which, Faber, with his 
lovely bride, went to pass a week at Tivoli. 

At the end of that time, the whole family 
put themselves in motion for England. Journey- 
ing by easy stages in carriages, in order that 
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they might enjoy the beauty of the country 
through which they passed, and derive all the 
benefit they could from the genial atmosphere. 
Ascending the Simplon, and moving along 
the high road to Switzerland, they parted with 
Lord and Lady Evringham at Brigg — this 
division of the family travelling thence towards 
Germany. The remainder pursued their way 
down the valley of the Rhone, skirted the lake 
of Greneva, passed over the Jura into France, 
crossed the Channel, and at length, ere autumn 
had vanished, found themselves in the magnifi- 
cent halls of Wintermere Abbey, where they 
were to commence, under the best possible 
auspices, the serious business of life. 

Faber's prediction respecting Lord Percy 
proved correct, for though he changed his name 
to adopt one better suited to the career he had 
chalked out for himself, he wrote from time to 
time to his family, describing the incidents of his 
new life, and by his language suggesting the hope 
that he might some day visit the Abbey. But 
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events as they succeeded each other, only at- 
tached him more strongly to his new country, 
among whose bravest defenders he occupied the 
foremost place, till succumbing to the resistless 
force of Russia, he retreated, with a few other 
indomitable chiefs, into the Sultan's dominions, 
where, it may be presumed, he is at this mo- 
ment organizing new plans for restoring inde- 
pendence to the Caucasian Highlands. 

Lord and Lady Wintermere, unwilling to 
lose the society of their daughter, or that of 
their newly-acquired son, made it a request 
that the family should not be broken up. They 
all accordingly remained together, partly at the 
Abbey, partly in Grosvenor-square, and partly 
at Evelyn Hall, situated on the margin of a 
small lake, thichly embosomed in woods. Here 
the Bethels and the Vernons often became 
their guests, though Lucy, in her heart, always 
felt persuaded she should have occupied the 
place of hostess instead of that of guest. Once 
Mrs. Leicester ventured down from London 
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into what she called the wilds, and* by her 
rattle so amused Lord and Lady Wintermere, 
that they wished to retain her altogether. 
But fashion, gossip, and London, were her 
world ; so that after fluttering for a few weeks 
about the Hall, the lake, and the woods, she 
returned to town, where she long continued to 
form the centre of the gayest circle in it. 



THE END. 
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